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Executive Summary 


In 2005, new Religious Affairs Regulations took effect across the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC). The regulations are the most comprehensive attempt by the Chinese 
government to regulate religious practice in history. Rather than protect the provisions set 
out in Chinese law guaranteeing religious freedom for China’s citizens, the new policy 
regulates religious activities in a way that allows local and central Chinese authorities to 
significantly restrict the religious lives of ordinary people in China. The regulations draw 
many of their articles from existing regulations passed by the State Council in 1994 and 
regional regulations particularly in non-Han Chinese regions of China, such as East 
Turkestan and Tibet. Not only were the 2005 national regulations the culmination of a 
government policy to control and monitor religion, but they were also a platfonn for an 
unrelenting drive by the Chinese state to enact ever-repressive measures with strict 
implementation of their provisions. 

In East Turkestan, also known as the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR), the 
intensifying number of national and regional regulations, as well as official rhetoric, 
aimed at religious belief and practice especially since 2005 mean the Uyghur people are 
subjected to the harshest conditions governing religious life in the PRC. Uyghurs practice 
a moderate fonn of Islam and many perceive their faith as a statement of their cultural 
identity, as well as an assertion of their difference from the Han Chinese. For many 
Uyghurs the incursion of the state into their private and public expressions of religious 
belief is viewed as part of an assimilative process the Chinese government is undertaking 
that includes other aspects of their cultural identity, such as the demolition of Uyghur 
neighborhoods, phasing out of Uyghur language in the education system and curbs on 
artistic freedom. 

The Uyghur Human Rights Project (UHRP) has documented the evolution of religious 
regulation before and after the 2005 national regulations, as well as the role of the 
rhetoric of Chinese officials targeting religion. UHRP believes the regulations 
documented have had the effect of criminalizing peaceful religious practices among 
Uyghurs on par with illicit and violent activity. Rather than simply forbid religious 
practices, Chinese local and central authorities have implemented policies that have 
progressively narrowed the definition of lawful activity. As a result, many Uyghurs find 
that traditional religious customs are not pennitted. Regulations have also made it more 
difficult for religious bodies to exist without state approval, and increased oversight of 
such approved organizations. Chinese state rhetoric has justified many of its restrictions 
through claims that it faces an organized threat to security in the form of the “three evil 
forces” of terrorism, separatism and religious extremism. The Chinese government has 
yet to put to rest reasonable doubt over these claims. 

China’s highly politicized criminal-legal system, as well as the state apparatus governing 
and monitoring religion, have ensured a strict interpretation and implementation of often 
vaguely worded religious regulation in East Turkestan. In effect, the bodies established 
by the Chinese state to oversee religious affairs and administration in China do little to 
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protect religious believers, but assist the government’s repression of religious freedom by 
helping to formulate and promote restrictive regulations. 

The tight constraints placed on religious practice among Uyghurs are widespread. UHRP 
interviewed a number of Uyghurs who had experienced restrictions on their right to 
religious freedom, as well as conducted extensive research in English, Chinese and 
Uyghur on official and non-state material. Strict implementation of religious regulations 
was found across the entire region and those Uyghurs found to have contravened 
religious regulations were punished severely. State repression of religion among Uyghurs 
is not delineated between different faiths, as the Chinese authorities target Uyghurs 
whether they are Muslim or Christian. 

In a disturbing number of cases, Uyghurs were given long prison sentences for “illegal” 
religious activities, actions deemed unlawful by the Chinese government but considered 
nonnal by international human rights standards, and handed down after judicial 
procedures also lacking international standards. Individual case studies throughout the 
report document these Uyghurs’ plight. An area of considerable concern is the knowledge 
many Uyghurs are unsure as to what constitutes lawful religious activity given the 
increasing number of regulations. A further area of concern is the open discrimination 
against Uyghurs, especially women, who choose to lead religious lives in East Turkestan. 
The number of documented public signs barring entry to Uyghurs dressed in “Islamic” 
fashion and reports of withholding state assistance unless pledges are signed guaranteeing 
non-participation in “illegal” religious activities should alann the international 
community. 

In the report, UHRP records restrictions on a number of aspects of Uyghur religious 
activity. Religious leaders, such as imams, are required to attend political education 
classes to ensure compliance with Chinese Communist Party (CCP) regulations and 
policies; only state-approved versions of the Koran and sermons are pennitted, with all 
unapproved religious texts treated as “illegal” publications liable to confiscation and 
criminal charges against whoever was found in possession of them; any outward 
expression of faith in government workplaces, hospitals and some private businesses, 
such as men wearing beards or women wearing headscarves, is forbidden; no state 
employees and no one under the age of 18 can enter a mosque, a measure not in force in 
the rest of China; organized private religious education is proscribed and facilitators of 
private classes in Islam are frequently charged with conducting “illegal” religious 
activities; and students, teachers and government workers are prohibited from fasting 
during Ramadan. In addition, Uyghurs are not permitted to undertake Hajj, unless it is 
with an expensive official tour, in which state officials carefully vet applicants. 

Universal religious freedom is protected under Article 1 8 of the nonnative human rights 
standards outlined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Other international 
instruments whose standards China is obliged to meet also ensure the right of religious 
freedom, such as the Convention on the Rights of the Child and the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. China’s domestic laws, such 
as the Constitution and the Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law, have strong provisions on 
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freedom of religious belief. Despite this international and domestic legal framework, 
restrictions on religious freedom are deemed “lawful” by Chinese authorities through the 
strict implementation of regulations that contradict China’s own laws and international 
obligations. UHRP urges multilateral organizations and concerned governments to act on 
China’s repression of Uyghur religious rights and more vehemently remind China of the 
necessity to act as a responsible member of the international community, especially given 
its growing economic and political influence. Furthermore, UHRP believes pressure 
should be applied on China to sign and ratify the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Fonns of Racial Discrimination and to ratify the International 
Convention on Civil and Political Rights. 
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Methodology 


The information for this report was gathered using a variety of primary and secondary 
sources. UHRP researchers conducted interviews in Uyghur and English with Uyghur 
witnesses to repression of religious freedom in East Turkestan. Interview subjects were 
selected randomly through existing networks and through a willingness to speak. 

Finding eyewitnesses prepared to relate accounts of their experiences in East Turkestan 
did not prove an easy task. The long reach of Chinese government repression in East 
Turkestan extends beyond the region to Uyghur exiles, even those in democratic nations. 
For this reason, UHRP offered complete anonymity to interviewees. In order to protect 
interview subjects, UHRP changed identifying details. 

UHRP was able to confirm much of the information contained in secondary sources used 
in this report through the interviews conducted with Uyghur witnesses. Secondary 
materials accessed included media from inside and outside of China in Mandarin and 
English, reports from human rights groups, government documents and academic 
research papers. UHRP is particularly indebted to the excellent coverage of Radio Free 
Asia and the Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). 
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Background 

Features of Uyghur Islam 

Uyghurs practice a moderate form of Islam. The word “Uyghur” literally means “united” 
or “coming together,” and this meaning is evident in the religious practice of the 
Uyghurs. Uyghurs practice Sunni Islam with some Sufi practices and local traditions. 
While most Uyghurs consider Islam as an integral part of their cultural identity, some 
lead more religious lives and others lead more secular ones. East Turkestan’s 
geographically isolated oases also have unique local Islamic and folk religious practices. 1 

Uyghur villages and neighborhoods traditionally have a local mosque. Imams, trained 
religious leaders, lead five daily prayers and also deliver sennons. As one scholar noted 
from his own observations, older men participate most consistently in the call to prayer, 
and outside the city centers it is also common to see young men taking breaks from work, 
alone or in small groups, to pray at the proper times. 2 Women who participate generally 
pray in private. Due to strict government restriction, children under 18 are not allowed to 
participate in religious activities. 

The most common religious observance among Uyghurs is refusal to eat foods that are 
non-halal, forbidden by Islam, like pork. Restaurants in East Turkestan indicate clearly 
whether the fare is halal, and Uyghur people typically eat only at restaurants that serve 
halal food. 

Uyghur celebrations feature practices that are led by an imam. They preside at weddings, 
circumcision ceremonies or sunnat toy, and funerary meals or nazir chiraq. The 
celebrations entail prayer, oil sacrifice, animal sacrifice and a communal meal and may 
be large-scale events with many celebrants. 3 Uyghurs also celebrate a mix of holidays 
that reflects Islamic, Turkic and Persian influences: Ramadan and Roza Heyt (Eid Al- 
Fitr), Kurban (Eid al-Adha), Nowruz (Persian New Year), and Barat, a holiday involving 
a prayer vigil in the month before Ramadan. 

Mazars are Sufi shrines to Muslim saints, which blend Islam with non-Islamic elements, 
and are another part of many Uyghurs’ religious practice. One scholar writes, “Mazar 
combines religious elements of Islam — by being ideologically based on worshiping 
Muslim saints — and elements rooted in popular beliefs with their orientation on pursuing 
“this- world-benefits,” such as related to curing and fertility. Serving as objects of 


1 Rudelson, Justin. Oasis Identities: Uyghur Nationalism Along China ’s Silk Road. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1997). p. 80. 

2 Fuller, Graham and Jonathan Lipman. “Islam in Xinjiang.” In Xinjiang: China ’s Muslim Borderland. By 
S. Frederick Starr. (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe Inc., 2004). 

3 Waite, Edmund. “The Emergence of Muslim Reformism in Contemporary Xinjiang.” In Situating the 
Uyghurs Between China and Central Asia. By Ildiko Beller-Hann; et al. (Aldershot, England; Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate Pub., 2007). 
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pilgrimage, mazars have also played an important social role as hubs of wide-area human 
exchange.” 4 Shrines host annual festivals ( mazar saylisi), often based on seasonal 
changes, which attract pilgrims. Some shrines have non-Islamic origins, like the Tuyuq 
Mazar near Turpan, a former Buddhist site, or the Ujma Mazar, whose name indicates 
pre-Buddhist roots. 5 

Similarly straddling the line between religious and cultural traditions is the Muqam 
musical tradition. This suite of 12 pieces including song, dance and poetry pre-dates 
Islam, and has evolved over the centuries. The lively dance or mashrap section for 
example was originally connected with Sufi dervish practice. Mashrap is also the term 
for gatherings, sometimes male-only and sometimes mixed, which involve prayer, 
discussion, and performance of the muqam. 6 

Edmund Waite describes recent efforts to reform local practices that do not have a strong 
basis in Islamic scripture, especially as more religious literature is translated into Uyghur. 
Specific practices in question include nazir mourning rituals and other large-scale and 
expensive ceremonies, payment for Koranic recitals, placement of elders at the front of 
the mosque to express veneration, and wearing of headgear ( shepke or doppa). 

Abdulhamid, an influential reformist leader who studied in Saudi Arabia, even 
challenged the use of traditional Hanafi prayer forms in favor of Saudi Arabian Hanbali 
forms. He was dismissed from his post in November 1997 after upsetting the local 
authorities due to his popularity and message of religious piety and educational 
development. In the absence of his strong leadership, reformist ideas have spread 
informally. 7 

Religious History 

The people of East Turkestan have a rich religious history including Buddhism, 
shamanism, Manichaeism, and Nestorian Christianity, prior to converting to Islam 
between the tenth and fifteenth centuries. The world’s first Central Asian Turkic people 
to convert to Islam was the Uyghur Qarakhanid dynasty in the tenth century under Satuq 
Bughra Khan, who established a capital in Kashgar after conquering it in the mid-tenth 
century. Soon, the Qarakhanids conquered the Buddhist kingdom of Hotan as well. These 


4 Sugawara Jun; et at. Mazar Documents from Xinjiang and Ferghana (Facsimile). (Tokyo: Research 
Institute for Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of Foreign Studies, 2006). 

5 Dawut, Rahile. “Shrine Pilgrimage and Sustainable Tourism.’’ In Situating the Uyghurs Between China 
and Central Asia. By Ildiko Beller-Hann; et al. (Aldershot, England; Burlington, VT: Ashgate Pub., 2007). 

6 For more on muqam, see Rachel Harris, “Situating the Twelve Muqam.” In Situating the Uyghurs 
Between China and Central Asia. By Ildiko Beller-Hann; et al. (Aldershot, England; Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate Pub., 2007). 


7 Waite, Edmund. “The Emergence of Muslim Reformism in Contemporary Xinjiang.” In Situating the 
Uyghurs Between China and Central Asia. By Ildiko Beller-Hann; et al. (Aldershot, England; Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate Pub., 2007). 
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earliest Muslims in East Turkestan produced important religious figures like the Islamic 
Uyghur scholars Mahmud Kashgari and Yusuf Khass Hajib. Shrines to these historic 
figures are pilgrim sites today- Satuq Bughra Khan’s mazar is near present-day Atush, 
and Kashgari and Hajib’ s in Kashgar. 

The people of East Turkestan did not convert to Islam all at once. In present-day Turpan, 
the Uyghur Idiqut Kingdom never fell to the Qarakhanids. It played host to a diversity of 
religions from the ninth to thirteenth centuries, including Buddhism, Manichaeism and 
Nestorian Christianity, and these religions flourished throughout the region. In the 13 th 
century the whole of East Turkestan was united under Mongol rule, and by the end of the 
15 th century, the Mansur Khan converted the fonner Idiqut people and other nonbelievers 
to Islam. They spread the Hanafi form of Sunni Islam that Uyghurs and other Turkic 
peoples predominately practice today. 

Under the Mongols, Sufi Islam also spread throughout the settled Uyghur peoples of the 
Tarim as well as among nomads, and Sufis were treated as shamans reputed to have 
healing abilities. One Sufi order that gained popularity in particular was the Naqshibandi. 
The Naqshibandi leaders Apaq Khoja and Ishaq Wali became leaders of opposing groups, 
tenned the Apaqqis and Ishaqis, who vied for power under the successive rule of various 
Mongol groups, as well as invaders from Khoqand to the west. 8 Today, the mazars of 
Khoja rulers including the Apaq Khoja are in Kashgar. 

By the late nineteenth century, Islamic education was available to boys between the ages 
of six to sixteen (and in some places to girls under 12) via the traditional institution of the 
maktap, informal schools at the mosque, teacher’s homes, or wealthy community 
member’s homes. The curriculum, taught by an imam, was primarily religious and 
included instruction on religious festivals, Koranic verses and some poetry. The larger 
oases of southern East Turkestan also supported madrasas, colleges attached to shrines 
and run as charitable foundations, of which there were dozens through the early 20 th 
century. 9 Shari ’ah or Islamic law was enforced with varying degrees of support from 
shifting regional powers. 

The early 20 th century was a dynamic period for religion in East Turkestan. The Jadidist 
movement was an attempt to incorporate secular education with Muslim learning, with a 
special consideration for teachings coming from the Ottoman Empire. This Jadidist 
movement produced many of the political leaders who came to power during the 
turbulent political era following the fall of the Manchu Qing Dynasty in 1912 and leading 
up to the founding of the PRC in 1949. Christian missionaries from Sweden were also 
active in East Turkestan at this time. 


8 Millward, James. Eurasian Crossroads: A History of Xinjiang. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2009). pp. 80-88. 

9 Ibid., pp. 146-148. 
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History of Religious Persecution Under the CCP Since 1949 

In 1949, there were tens of thousands of mosques and mazars in East Turkestan, and 
clergy were supported by rents from Islamic lands and alms, as well as serving as judges, 
or qazi, in local courts. The PRC’s first moves were to prohibit this source of revenue and 
enforce Chinese law instead of the local legal system. The main source of Islam’s wealth 
was in land holdings, or waqfiya, which were redistributed under China’s land reform 
from 1950-2, dealing the greatest blow to Islam. Sufism, which was not tied to the 
waqfiya lands, experienced growth at this time. 10 In 1953, the Islamic Association of 
China was established to manage Islam within the organizational structure of the CCP, 
with the authority to recruit, train and appoint officially sanctioned religious clergy who 
would disseminate CCP party guidelines. 11 

In 1956, the Hundred Flower Movement invited criticism of the party, and many Uyghurs 
spoke out against the unfair treatment by the CCP in the first few years of party rule. In 
the anti-Rightist campaign that followed in 1957, those who had voiced complaints were 
targeted, especially Islamic leaders. 12 Islamic education in maktaps and madrasas 
continued until the late 1950s, when the government replaced traditional Islamic 
schooling with secular schools. 13 The Great Leap Forward of 1958-62 marked a radical 
shift. Mosques were closed and the Islamic Association of China was formally abolished 
throughout the duration of the campaign. Mosque lands were seized in collectivization, 
never to be returned, mazar festivals were banned and communes interrupted daily 
Islamic practices. 14 

The greatest blow to Islamic practice came in the Cultural Revolution from 1966-1976. 
James Millward writes, “There are many reports of Qur’ans burnt; mosques, mazars, 
madrasas and Muslim cemeteries shut down and desecrated; non-Han intellectual and 
religious elders humiliated in parades and struggle meetings; native dress prohibited; long 
hair on young women cut off in the street.” The Islamic Association of China was once 
again abolished and Red Guards targeted anyone practicing religion. Scholar Edmund 
Waite explains that during this time many Muslims adapted Islamic rituals so that laymen 
in the household might perform them hidden from the gaze of outsiders, which shifted 


10 Ibid., pp. 246-251. 

1 1 Hess, Stephen. Islam , Local Elites, and China’s Missteps in Integrating the Uyghur Nation. Journal of 
Central Asian and Caucasian Studies, 4:7 (July 2009). p. 85. 

12 Millward, James and Nabijan Tursun. “Political History and Strategies of Control, 1884-1978.” In 
Xinjiang: China’s Muslim Borderland. By S. Frederick Starr. (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe Inc., 2004). pp. 
92-93. 

13 Benson, Linda. “Education and Social Mobility Among Minority Populations in Xinjiang. 194-195. In 
Xinjiang: China’s Muslim Borderland. By S. Frederick Starr. (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe Inc., 2004). 

14 Hess, Stephen. Islam, Local Elites, and China’s Missteps in Integrating the Uyghur Nation. Journal of 
Central Asian and Caucasian Studies 4:7 (July 2009). pp. 85-86. 
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religious practice into a less formal household role and made later CCP policy aimed at 
controlling formal Islamic practice in the public sphere less effective. 15 

Compared to the horrors of the previous decades, in which religious structures were 
systematically taken apart and individuals targeted, the 1980s witnessed a resurgence of 
religious belief in East Turkestan. The Islamic Association of China was reestablished in 
1980. Mosques were reopened and repaired, and new mosques were built. Mazar 
festivals were allowed once again, and travel to Islamic countries was reinstated, 
particularly for the Hajj. The Koran was translated into Uyghur. Even party members 
were allowed some flexibility with daily prayers and Friday mosque attendance. 16 

This freedom was short lived. Beginning in 1989, a number of incidents related to Islam 
triggered violent responses from the government: 

• In 1989 after the publication of a book called Sexual Customs, which described 
Islam in overtly sexual tones, Uyghurs and other Muslim groups throughout 
China protested. As a result, the book was banned, however, many protesters were 
jailed and some were held for years. 17 

• In 1990, authorities closed down the privately run Koranic schools in Yarkand, 
which led to a demonstration of madras a students calling to protect Islam. 18 

• In 1995, a protest took place in Hotan after two imams from Baytulla Mosque 
were detained for discussing current events, followed by the detainment of his 
replacement, Abdul Kayum, for advocating women’s rights. According to 
unofficial sources cited in an Amnesty International report, several hundred 
people were detained on the spot and in the aftermath of the event, and 20 people 
were sentenced to multiple years of imprisonment for involvement. 19 

• The most severe crackdown took place in Ghulja in 1997. Uyghurs there had 
adapted the traditional mashrap as all-male gatherings to discuss both religious 
and social issues like alcoholism and drug use in the Uyghur community. In 
February 1997, following the arrest of two Uyghur religious students, peaceful 
protests led to arrests in the thousands and the use of violence against the 
protestors was reportedly widespread. Unofficial sources estimate that 30-100 


15 Ibid p. 87. 

16 Millward, James. Eurasian Crossroads: A History of Xinjiang. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2009). p. 278. 

17 Gladney, Dru. (1992). Constructing A Contemporary Uighur National Identity: Transnationalism, 
Islamicization and State Representation. Cahiers d’etudes sur la Mediterranee orientale et le monde turco- 
iranian, no. 13. pp. 165-184. 

18 Millward, James. (2004). Violent Separatism in Xinjiang: A Critical Assessment. East-West Center 
Washington. Retrieved online: http://www.eastwestcenter.org/sites/default/files/private/PS006.pdf . 

19 Amnesty International. (1999) Gross Violations of Human Rights in the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region. Retrieved from: http://www.amnestv.org/fr/librarv/asset/ASA17/018/1999/fr/75880894-e285- 
lldd-abce-695d390cceae/asal 701 8 1999en.pdf . p. 14. 
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people died in the protest, including bystanders shot by security forces. According 
to Amnesty International, unofficial reports describe 3,000 to 5,000 Uyghurs 
arrested without judicial process after the event, and at least ten Uyghurs were 
subsequently executed for participating. 20 

• In 1997, the government banned the Ordam Mazar festival, the largest mazar 
festival, which had attracted thousands of participants in previous years. 21 The 
banning of the Ordam festival negatively impacted the local economy and has 
also had an “immeasurable” effect on Uyghurs social and religious lives. 22 



Chinese flag flies over a mosque in East Turkestan. © Anonymous 

Restrictions against Uyghurs’ religious practice were codified in a series of legislation 
and internal documents beginning in 1994, which are discussed in greater detail in the 
next section, and which serve as the foundation for restrictions against Uyghurs that are 
in place today. Beginning in 1996, annual “Strike hard” campaigns were carried out in 


20 Ibid. 

21 Dawut, Rahile and Rachel Harris. Mazar festivals of the Uyghurs: Music , Islam and the Chinese State. 
British Journal of Ethnomusicology, 11: 1 (2002). pp. 101-108. 

22 Dawut, Rahile. “Shrine Pilgrimage and Sustainable Tourism.” In Situating the Uyghurs Between China 
and Central Asia. By Ildiko Beller-Hann; et al. (Aldershot, England; Burlington, VT: Ashgate Pub., 2007). 
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East Turkestan. Whereas “Strike hard” campaigns were enacted to target violent 
criminals elsewhere in China, the campaign in East Turkestan aimed to tighten control on 
religion, and hundreds of religious activists were reportedly jailed as a result. 23 Finally, a 
major discursive shift took place after the terrorist attacks against the United States on 
September 11, 2001. 

The radical discursive shift from singular separatism to the “three evil forces” of 
terrorism, religious extremism and ethnic separatism occurred just after the September 1 1 
attacks. Immediately, China’s government made two moves: first to publish a list of 
terrorist organizations in November, including the East Turkestan Islamic Movement, and 
second to adopt amendments to the Criminal Law to “punish terrorist crimes, ensure 
national security and the safety of people’s lives and property and uphold social order.” 
In early 2002, the State Council issued a report called “East Turkestan Terrorist Forces 
Cannot Get Away With Impunity,” attributing a number of violent incidents from the 
previous decade to terrorist groups. 24 

In 2002, authorities waged a “Strike hard” campaign against the “three evil forces” of 
separatism, religious extremism and terrorism in the aftermath of 9/11. Whereas the 
existing two-year “Strike hard” campaign of 2001 aimed at eliminating “separatism and 
illegal religious activities,” the newly announced “Strike hard” campaign reflected the 
government’s new rhetorical focus on the “three evil forces.” Official media reported in 
January 2004 that over the previous year, a number of terrorist and separatist gangs were 
suppressed. 25 Little evidence accompanied this and subsequent reports, which served to 
legitimatize China’s mounting crackdown on Uyghur religious practice post- 2005. 


23 Human Rights Watch. (2005, April). Devastating Blows: Religious Repression of Uighurs in Xinjiang. 
Retrieved from http://www.hrw.org/sites/default/files/reports/china0405.pdf . p. 68. 

24 Kanat, Kilic. (2012, December 12). “War on Terror" as a Diversionary’ Strategy: Personifying 
Minorities as Terrorists in the People’s Republic of China. Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs, p. 516. 

25 Congressional-Executive Commission on China. (2006, April 28). Uighurs Face Extreme Security 
Measures; Official Statements on Terrorism Conflict. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd?showsingle=4582 . 
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Religious Administration and Regulations 

Religious Administration in the People’s Republic of China 

Control of religious affairs in the PRC is maintained through the State Administration for 
Religious Affairs (SARA), 26 a department under the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China. The current Director is Wang Zuo’an. The functions of the SARA 
cover many aspects of religious practice 
in China, such as the drafting of laws and 
regulations and their consequent 
implementation. 

The SARA also works: “To prevent and 
curb illegal elements from irregular and 
illegitimate activities by taking advantage 
of religions,” which indicates the 
department is responsible for identifying 
perceived threats to the CCP by religious 
believers. The definition of “taking 
advantage of religions” is not specified in 
its list of functions. 27 

The Chinese state maintains close control 
of religious affairs through a hierarchical 
administration that has a presence in 
provinces and smaller tiers of local 
government. In East Turkestan, the 
Xinjiang Religious Affairs Bureau is 
responsible for regional work, while 
religious affairs bureaus exist in 
government bureaucracies at prefecture 
and county level. The extensive official 
administration not only permits the 
implementation of religious regulations, but also ensures tight monitoring of religious 
practice and behavior at the grassroots. 

The PRC recognizes five official religions — Islam among them — and their corresponding 
state sanctioned organizations. Effectively, faiths outside of the officially permissible 
religions are deemed unlawful. The SARA oversees the operations of the Islamic 
Association of China, which oversees aspects of religious life for over 21 million 


* * «|£ 




Top: Prayer is forbidden inside die hospital. 
Bottom: Entry is forbidden for women wearing 
long headscarves, men with facial hair, and 
women wearing veils. Note: Chinese specifies 
these rules apply to workers. ©Uighurbiz 


26 H (State Administration for Religious Affairs of P.R.C.) Retrieved from 
http://www.sara.gov.cn/index.htm . 

27 Gov.cn. State Administration for Religious Affairs. (2009, December 22). Retrieved from 
http://english.gov.cn/2005-10/09/content 75331.htm . 
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Muslims in China. 28 Part of its work as a state organization is to “train Islamic teachers” 
and to “establish and improve the management of Islam within Chinese law.” 29 These 
stated functions illustrate the extent to which the CCP maintains control over the clergy 
in order to manage the messages given to believers, and how the Chinese state calibrates 
religious practice to its own laws. 

National and Regional Regulations to 2005 

The Religious Affairs Regulations passed on July 7, 2004 at the 57th session of the 
State Council took effect on March 1, 2005 and was the most comprehensive attempt 
to broadly codify the practice of religion in the PRC. 30 The 2005 national regulations 
were preceded by national rules and regulations including religious affairs regulations 
passed by the State Council in 1994, as well as provincial regulations governing 
religious practice. According to scholar Eric Carlson, East Turkestan was one of the 
first places in China to be regulated in this way with the 1988 XUAR: Temporary 
Rules for the Management of Venues of Religious Activities. Carlson adds these 
efforts aimed to maintain “tight control and supervision over religious groups and 
individuals.” 31 

The XUAR Religious Affairs Regulations effective from October 1994 were 
succeeded by the 1996 Document 7, the October 1998 Instructions and the 2000 
Interim Provisions on Disciplinary Punishmen ts for Party Members and Organs that 
Violate Political Discipline in Fighting Separatism and Safeguarding Unity (2000 
Interim Provisions).’ 2 Document 7 mandated the strengthening of state “leadership 
and control over religion,” while the October 1998 Instructions “called for a 
tightening of regulations governing the management of religious personnel, religious 
places, the content of religious teachings, and the ‘fight’ against all non-governmental 
religious activities.” In a further restrictive measure, the 2000 Interim Provisions 
regulated private worship among Party members, especially in regard to attending 
mosques, observing Ramadan and Islamic studies. 33 


28 The Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life. (2009, October). Mapping the Global Muslim Population: 
A Report on the Size and Distribution of the World’s Muslim Population. Retrieved from 
http://www.pewforum.org/uploadedfiles/Topics/Demographics/Muslimpopulation.pdf. 

29 T (China Islamic Association), ttj'fyffijfi' (Association Introduction). Retrieved from 

http://www.chinaislam.net.en/about/xhgk/aboutl32.html# . 

30 Religious Affairs Regulations (2004, November 30). State Council of the People’s Republic of China. 
Retrieved from http://www.orthodox.cn/contemporary/zishwtli en.htm . 

31 Carlson, Eric, R. Brigham Young University Law Review. (2005, September 13). China ’s New 
Regulations on Religion: A Small Step, Not a Great Leap, Forward. Retrieved from 
http://lawreview.bvu.edU/archives/2005/3/8CARLSQN.FIN.pdf . 

32 Human Rights Watch. (2005, April). Devastating Blows: Religious Repression ofUighurs in Xinjiang. 
Retrieved from http://www.hrw.org/sites/default/files/reports/china0405.pdf . 

33 Ibid. 
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Amendments to the 1994 regional regulations continued the process to criminalize 
religious practice among Uyghurs in East Turkestan. The Chairmen’s Committee of 
the Xinjiang People’s Regional Congress adopted the Amendments in July 2001 and 
the document was circulated internally to the state religious administration within 
East Turkestan. According to Human Rights Watch, the 2001 amendments aimed at 
“narrowing the scope of normal religious activities; the extension of the ‘anti- 
separatist’ clause, previously applied only to the clergy, to all citizens who profess a 
religion; increased control over registration and operations of religious organizations; 
tightened control over religious publications; and heavier sanctions and penalties.” 34 

According to the Chinese government, the 48 articles contained in the 2005 national 
regulations were “a significant step forward in the protection of Chinese citizens’ 
religious freedoms;” 35 however, as with previous legal instruments governing religion 
in China, the regulations were criticized for vague categorization of what constitutes 
legal practice. Commenting on the publication of a report on the regulations by his 
organization, Human Rights Watch Asia Director Brad Adams said, “Chinese 
officials claim the new regulations safeguard religious freedom through the rule of 
law, but the intentional vagueness of the regulations allows for continued repression 
of disfavored individuals or groups.” 36 

PRC officials claim that the regulations are a “paradigm shift” in the governance of 
religious affairs wherein state oversight of religion has been delegated to religious 
groups. 37 However, even a cursory read of the regulations’ articles reveals the 
Chinese government’s “give and take” approach towards religious administration. For 
example, Article 7 permits the publication of religious texts by religious entities as a 
long as they comply with government regulations. Articles 8 and 9 outline religious 
groups’ freedom to open religious education institutes, as long as they complete an 
approval process through the state-run Religious Affairs Bureau. Article 22 similarly 
requires state approval for large-scale religious activities. 38 


34 Ibid. 

35 China Daily. (2004, December 20). Religious affairs rules promulgated. Retrieved from 
http://www.chinadaily.com.cn/english/doc/2004-12/20/content 401612.htm . 

36 Human Rights Watch. (2006, March 2). China: A Year After New Regulations, Religious Rights Still 
Restricted. Retrieved from http://www.hrw.org/news/2006/Q2/28/china-vear-after-new-regulations- 
religious-rights-still-restricted . 

37 Congressional-Executive Commission on China. (2012 March 14). China’s New Regulation on Religious 
Affairs: A Paradigm Shift? Retrieved from http://www.cecc.gov/pages/roundtables/031405/index.php . 

38 Carlson Brigham Young University Law Review. (2005, September 13). China ’s New Regulations on 
Religion: A Small Step, Not a Great Leap, Forward. Retrieved from 
http://lawreview.bvu.edU/archives/2005/3/8CARLSQN.FIN.pdf . 
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The vagaries surrounding pennissible religious activity is also evident in the 
procedures that aggrieved religious communities can take when pursuing claims of 
unfair practice by officials: 

The aggrieved citizen or group must first apply for ‘administrative 
reconsideration,’ implying that the administrative body must review its own 
decision. If an individual bureaucrat made the decision, it is unclear who 
undertakes the review — the original bureaucrat, an internal review board, the 
head of the agency, or the equivalent agency at a higher level (i.e., provincial 
instead of local, or national instead of provincial). 39 

Instead of freeing religious administration from the state, the regulations have been 
effective in tightening CCP oversight of individual and collective religious belief. 
According to Human Rights in China, an analysis of the regulations “clearly indicates 
that there has been no paradigm shift in the administration of religion, but rather a 
continuation of the classic pattern of state-controlled religion.” 40 Eric Carlson 
concludes that, “The unfortunate reality is that the new regulations retain strong state 
control over religion and do not provide for true religious freedom.” 41 

National Regulations since 2005 

According to Human Rights Watch, the 2005 Religious Affairs Regulations set out the 
Chinese government’s agenda on religious affairs which was primarily “to make it more 
difficult than ever for a religious body or a church, mosque, temple, monastery, or 
congregation to exist without State approval; and to solidify oversight of the personnel, 
finances, and activities of every approved religious body or site.” The report added, 
“Because of certain similarities between the new national regulations and the pre-existing 
regulatory structure in Xinjiang (stricter than elsewhere in China with the exception of 
Tibet), it appears that policies in place in Xinjiang may have influenced the new national 
standards.” 42 


39 Ibid. 

40 Congressional-Executive Commission on China. (2005 March 14). Roundtable: New Regulation on 
Religious Affairs: A Paradigm Shift? Statement by Human Rights in China. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/roundtables/031405/HRIC.php . 

41 Carlson, Eric, R. (2005, September 13). China ’s New Regulations on Religion: A Small Step, Not a Great 
Leap, Forward. Brigham Young University Law Review. Retrieved from 
http://lawreview.bvu.edU/archives/2005/3/8CARLSQN.FIN.pdf . 

42 Human Rights Watch. (2005, April). Devastating Blows: Religious Repression ofUighurs in Xinjiang. 
Retrieved from http://www.hrw.org/sites/default/files/reports/china0405.pdf . pp. 47-57. 
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Prayer is prohibited in public places. © Anonymous 

In subsequent years, the national SARA continued to revise its legal code for religious 
affairs, specifically governing the process of registration for religious bodies and venues 
and oversight of personnel, finance and activities. After the 2005 legislation made it more 
difficult for such bodies to exist without state approval and solidified oversight, these 
new laws created even more specific and onerous procedures. 

• In April 2005, the SARA issued the Measures for the Examination, Approval and 
Registration of Religious Activity Venues, based on the new national Religious 
Affairs Regulations, with explicit provisions for setting up a management 
organization to interface with the county- level government. 43 

• In December 2006, the SARA also amended the Measures for Filing Particulars 
of Religious Personnel, effective in March 2007, and the new provisions codified 
a requirement to register all religious personnel annually. 44 

• In December 2006, the SARA released new Measures for Putting on File the 
Main Religious Personnel of Venues for Religious Activities, also effective in 
March 2007, with stringent standards for management of religious venues. 45 


43 State Bureau of Religious Affairs. (2005). Measures for the Examination, Approval, and Registration of 
the Establishment of Religious Activity Venues. (English Translation). Retrieved from 
http://www.lapres.net/2005measuresenglish.html . 

44 (State Bureau of Religious Affairs). (2006, December 29). HRF M rffif tfh & 

(Measures for Filing Particulars of Religious Personnel). Retrieved from 
http://www.xiangiisi.com/article/201 1/0705/article 151.html. 
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• In December 2006, the SARA passed the Measures for the Establishment of 
Religious Institutes, effective in September 2007, with new requirements for 
establishing religious education institutions. 46 

• In December 2007, the SARA passed the Religious Affairs Licensing Rules and 
Procedures , 47 

• In December 2010, the SARA passed amendments to the Regulations on the 
Activities of Aliens in the PRC, effective in 2011, which forbids foreign religious 
publications from entering China, and forbids foreigners from setting up religious 
institutions or providing any training to religious figures. 48 

China’s central government renewed its call for strengthened religious management in 
2010. In January 2010, China’s Vice-Premier Hui Liangyu asked government 
departments to strengthen management of religious affairs. Jia Qinglin, chairman of the 
National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference also 
called on the departments of United Front Work and Religious Affairs to earnestly study 
and implement the CCP’s policies on religion. 49 


CASE STUDY: On May 10, 2009, the police, without legal documents or arrest 
warrants, detained seven Uyghur university students at Xinjiang University in 
Urumchi. Authorities sentenced them to fifteen days detention and fined them 5,000 
Yuan (USD 730) for “holding an illegal gathering” to discuss religious issues. Five of 
the students were released after fifteen days, but two Xinjiang University students - 
Yusufjan (27) and Memetjan (24) - have remained in detention as of June 12, 2009 
and were threatened with more severe punishment. There is no information on their 
current legal status or whereabouts. 


45 H (State Administration for Religious Affairs of P.R.C.). (2006, December 29). m&CdH' 

( Measures for Putting on File the Main Religious Personnel of Venues for 
Religious Activities). Retrieved from http://www.sara.gov.cn/zcfg/bmgz/2187.htm . 

46 H (State Bureau of Religious Affairs). (2007, August 1). 

(Measures for the Establishment of Religious Institute). Retrieved from 
http://www.china.com.cn/policv/txt/2007-08/29/content 8763496.htm . 

47 (State Administration for Religious Affairs of P.R.C.). (2010, December 20). 

ffrff tBIffidl If ffifuffH H (Religious Affairs Licensing Rules and Procedures). Retrieved from 

http://www.sara.gov.cn/zcfg/bmgz/6587.htm . 

48 BI (State Administration for Religious Affairs of P.R.C.). (2010, December 2008). Ac. 

IT< (Amendments to the “People’s 

Republic of China ’s Regulations on the Activities of Aliens in the PRC). Retrieved from 
http://www.sara.gov.cn/zcfg/bmgz/7369.htm . 

49 Ed. Zhaoqian. (2010, January 27). Hui Liangyu stresses importance of religious affairs management. 
Tianshan Net. Retrieved from http://english.ts.cn/Culture Historv/content/20 10- 
01/27/content 5052066.htm, 
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Regional Regulations since 2005 

When the national Religious Affairs Regulations were first unveiled in 2005, Xinjiang 
Academy of Social Sciences expert Ma Pinyan commented that the XUAR already had 
more religious regulations than any province, a “powerful legal weapon” to control 
religion. Nevertheless, Xinjiang leaders saw the new national regulations as an 
opportunity to further increase religious management. 50 

Religious practice for children in East Turkestan is specifically regulated far more strictly 
than elsewhere in China. In June 2009, the XUAR government introduced but did not 
pass a draft regulation that strictly restricted the participation of children in religious 
activities, a policy already in force across the region. The draft regulation would replace 
1993 legal measures in the XUAR that were already the harshest in China. The rejected 
draft proposed that parents or guardians “may not permit minors to be engaged in 
religious activities” and “no organization or individual may lure or force minors to 
participate in religious activities or use religion to obstruct minors’ compulsory 
education.” 51 



Children under 18 and women are not permitted to enter the mosque to pray. © 


50 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2005, October 11). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2005. Retrieved from 

http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt05/CECCannRpt2005.pdf . pp. 51-52. 

51 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2010, January 7). Draft Regulation in 
Xinjiang Could Strengthen Legal Prohibitions Over Children’s Freedom of Religion. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc. gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd?showsingle= 125058 . 
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The version of the regulation that was adopted, effective December 2009, removed the 
clause prohibiting parents from permitting children from engaging in religious activities, 
but includes an article stating that minors may not be “lured” into religion by individuals 
or organizations, leaving the definition of what constitutes “luring” purposefully vague. 
The legislation also includes obligations for schools, neighborhood committees, village 
committees and public security organs to aid children lured into religious activities. 
Finally it specifies punishments for those who lure children, an addition to the 1993 
regulations. 

After 2005, regional religious management was governed by the XUAR government’s 
fifth five-year plan which began in 2006, and which included among its provisions 
priorities for the regional XUAR branch of the SARA. According to a 201 1 accounting 
of progress toward the plan, priority was assigned to earnest implementation of a number 
of laws passed by the national branch of the SARA which strengthened religious 
administration, including the April 2005 Measures for the Examination, Approval and 
Registration of the Establishment of Religious Activity Venues, the December 2006 
Measures for Filing Particulars of Religious Personnel and Measures for Putting on File 
the Main Religious Personnel of Venues for Religious Activities, and August 2007 
Measures for the Establishment of Religious Institutes. 

Other priorities included raising awareness of regulations and strengthening management 
and leadership. In order to educate citizens about the laws, educational materials were 
developed including Chinese and Uyghur versions of a Legal Religious Affairs 
Management Reader, Legal System for Religious Work Textbook and Minority Religious 
Issues and Law Reader. Copies of relevant regulations were also distributed. In addition, 
the regional government organized activities around an annual legal awareness month, as 
well as a “preventative” awareness month in June, including a visit for cadres to the 
Urumchi Number 3 Prison. Finally, the review proclaimed success toward 
standardization of law enforcement, strengthening of cadres, and wide-scale legal 
seminars. 52 Given the emphasis on publicizing religious legislation, it is ironic that the 
2001 amendments to the regional Religious Affairs Regulations were not made public on 
XUAR government websites. 

In July of 2012, authorities announced that the regional SARA would carry out research 
to revise the regional Religious Affairs Regulations yet again. According to an official 
announcement, the regional SARA conducted research in 20 counties in Yili, Kashgar 
and Hotan prefectures, as well as interior provinces and Tibet. It found the need to revise 
the laws in order to address five issues summarized here: 

1- Strengthen leadership of religious work for cadres as well as law enforcers. 

2- Strengthen publicity to increase legal knowledge for both clergy and believers. 


52 1=1 in E Si itzisiSljij (Committee of the Autonomous Region People). KLdjfUfkP: 

^(Strengthening Legal Propaganda and Education to Promote Ethnic Religious Work 
Level). iJinlfiS (Xinjiang Legislature). Retrieved from http://www.fzxj, cn/pufa/zcnr.asp?id=342&type=0 . 
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3- Guarantee freedom of religion. Strengthen ties between party cadres and religious 
personnel, and systematize stipends for religious personnel. 

4- Strengthen the ranks of religious personnel and improve their legal training. 
Large-scale political training is needed to improve their awareness of the law, 
stimulate patriotism, encourage socialism, oppose ethnic separatism, and to resist 
religious extremism and the ideological bases of illegal religious activities. 

5- Clean up the legal system, raise the level of religious administration. 53 

The 34th Regional People’s Congress adopted the law in 2012, effective in 2013, 
according to Chinese news sources. 54 Much like the 2001 amendments, the full text of 
the 2012 amendments is not available on public websites. To confuse the picture further, 
one analysis states that the new legislation modifies 70 percent of the original 1994 
legislation, with no reference to the 2001 amendments. 55 

In November 2012, the regional SARA also announced that it would refine its 
administrative procedures, in line with an August 2012 government notice, with the main 
goals to establish clearer work processes, organize documentation, strengthen legal 
training for personnel and strengthen publicity about religious management regulations, 
such as the month of legal awareness sponsored in June. 56 Although officials continue to 
underscore the need to make legislation more clear and accessible, the latest Religious 
Affairs Regulations remain difficult to find on government sites in 2013. Chinese news 
sources did provide information on some provisions of the 2012 amendments to the 
XUAR Religious Affairs Regulations. The full text of one provision is listed: 


53 fl InE (Committee of the Autonomous Region People). (2012, July 19). JT'M (S'/nlXfjs 

(Begin “Autonomous Region Religious Work Regulations ” Legislation Research). 
'/L '/ h S t 4m (Xinjiang Legislature). Retrieved from http://www.fzxj ,cn/view.asp?id= 188231 . 

54 it JLftR (Local Law). (2012, December 20). 0fS: fiiSCMft 

) (Xinjiang: Executive meeting to consider the adoption of “Regulation on Religious 
Affairs of the Autonomous Region of the CCP Government” (Amendment Draft). Retrieved from 
http://www.locallaw.gov.cn/dflfw/Desktop.aspx?PATH=dflfw/sy/xxll&Gid=cbce07a7-e73f-4fff-9970- 

3cccacf69c94&Tid=Cms Info . 

55 £§ n-iKffci® (Uighurbiz). (2012, September 28). 0T§Mflf{l0i7zjs£SClf : 0fik{?!l 

HMW (Proposed Amendments of Regulations on Religious Affairs of Xinjiang Deny Copying Illegal 
Religious Publications). Retrieved from http://www.uighurbiz.net/archives/5778 . 

56 H (State Administration for Religious Affairs of P.R.C.).(2012, November 28). SfMlEjfn 

AA (Xinjiang Religious Authority Bureau Vigorously Standardize 

Administrative Work Laws). Retrieved from http://www.sara. gov.cn/xwzx, ,/dfgz/l 8027.htm : The original 
announcement can be found here:®?!!^ rj/K 1=1 in EAKiiS/jff (Office of the People’s Government 

of Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region). (2012, August 13). AAfFM 7HrilAMA2012AfSM& ; fff^A' 
(Administration According to Law on State Organs in 2012 - Examination Notification). [=| inH 
(Annual Examination of State Administration According to Law). 
http://law.xiniiang.gov.cn/fzbgs/xzkh/zzqgzdt/2012/209799.htm . 
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• “No organization or individual may use the Internet, mobile phones, or mobile 
storage devices to produce, reproduce or disseminate illegal religious 
publications, nor copy, sell or distribute illegal printing or publications.” 

Others are summarized: 

• Publications and multimedia that incite hatred or discrimination, undermine unity, 
preach separatism, extremism or terrorism, impact harmony or contradict the law 
are forbidden. 

• Citizens of different religions, non-religious citizens, and citizens of the same 
religion should live in harmony. 

• No individual or organization should create conflicts between religions, within a 
religion, or between religious and non-religious citizens. 

• No organization or individual should use religion to disrupt social order, impair 
people’s health, obstruct national education, marriage, population planning or 
inheritance regulations, or conduct activities which otherwise damage national 
interests, public benefit or citizens’ legal rights . 57 



From top left to bottom right. Panel 1: The mosque raises the nation ’s flag 
Panel 2: Safety equipment comes to the mosque 
Panel 3: Legal publications come to the mosque 
Panels 4/5:Laws and regulations come to the mosque 
Panel 6: Science and technology’ come to the mosque 
© Anonymous 


57 VifefljlJN (Legal Daily). (2012, September 25). ft MM {iffTrfScf-frfk&I A'ff M $U if MLPifFffkH Iff 
(Proposed Amendments to Regulations on Religious Affairs of Xinjiang - Do Not Copy Illegal Religious 
Publications). Retrieved from http://www.legaldaily.com.cn/index/content/20 12- 
09/25/content 3868027.htm?node=20908. 
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The implications of this legislation serve to take previous legislation, including the 2001 
amendments, into a digital sphere — extending existing legislation targeting illegal 
publications to the Internet, mobile phones and mobile storage devices. Otherwise, the 
emphasis on harmony between different communities of believers, the fight against the 
“three evil forces,” and the overarching goal to maintain national laws and interests are 
lifted directly from the 2001 amendments. 

Crackdown on “Three Evil Forces — Terrorism, Separatism and Religious Extremism 

As regulations for religious management have increased and grown more complex since 

2005, the government has also intensified its rhetoric and policy against illegal religious 
activities. The post-9/11 discursive shift referring to illegal activity as part of “three evil 
forces” has linked Uyghurs’ religion to terrorism and separatism, and been accompanied 
by “Strike hard” campaigns of growing intensity. These campaigns have connected 
Uyghurs’ religious practice to the threat of terrorism in national propaganda and 
discourse, often with little or no evidence to back up government claims. 

Beginning in May of 2005, the XUAR government announced an intensification of the 
“Strike hard” campaign against the “three evil forces.” In September it declared East 
Turkestan forces as China’s primary terrorist threat and acknowledged an increase in 
police surveillance and political controls. 58 

The Propaganda Department has also played up the terrorist threat in official media. In 

2006, the XUAR government reported a month-long investigation aimed at “the 
masterminds of religious extremist forces.” 59 As part of its propaganda, the XUAR 
government released a series of films including On the Spot Report: The Crimes of 
Eastern Turkestan Terrorist Terrorism and a movie series entitled Tengritagh Jiddi 
Herikette or Extreme Activities in the Tianshan Mountains to strengthen its rhetoric. 
Scholars argue that in the media, the religious dimension of Uyghur dissent has been 
highly pronounced, to the extent that all Uyghurs have been vilified as one of China’s 
internal enemies. 60 

An incident in early 2007 created the justification for the harshest crackdown yet. On 
January 5, 2007, Chinese authorities announced that they had conducted a raid on a 
terrorist facility. Both scholars and rights activists abroad publicly doubted the details of 
the raid and the alleged terrorist connection, calling it a possible excuse to increase 


58 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2005, October 11). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2005. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt05/CECCannRpt2005.pdf . 

59 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2006, April 25). Uighurs Face Extreme 
Security Measures; Official Statements on Terrorism Conflict. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc. gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd?showsingle=45823 . 

60 Kanat, Kilic. (2012, December 12). “War on Terror” as a Diversionary Strategy: Personifying 
Minorities as Terrorists in the People’s Republic of China. Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs, p. 519. 
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religious repression in the fight against the “three evil forces.” 61 In March 2007, a 
renewed “Strike hard” campaign was announced against the “three evil forces.” 62 In July, 
the Ministry of Public Security called for “greatly” strengthening intelligence gathering 
in the region and in August, then-XUAR Party Chief Wang Lequan called for further 
measures to fight separatism. In August, the Supreme People’s Court announced it had 
launched a work program to have judicial institutions nationwide aid XUAR courts. Jiang 
Xingchang, Supreme People’s Court Vice President, said that “religious extremism” and 
“international terrorism” remain “fully active” in the XUAR. 63 

As China prepared for the Olympics in Beijing in 2008, it focused media coverage on two 
new alleged terrorist incidents in which the actual details of the situations were unclear. 
Chinese media reported there was an incident in January in which a terrorist cell 
conspiring to attack the Olympics had been dismantled by security forces in Urumchi, 
and yet again, overseas media found the reports impossible to verify. Then in March, 
XUAR government officials held a press conference and announced that on March 7, an 
airplane bound for Urumqi was forced to land, and two weeks later the government 
denounced the incident as another act of terrorism. Few details were released about the 
incident, except that the perpetrators carried Pakistani passports and that one was an 
ethnically Uyghur woman. Once again, the report was impossible to verify. 


CASE STUDY: On December 20, 2008, Miradil Yasin (20) and Mutellip Teyip (19) 
distributed leaflets at Xinjiang University’s campus calling on students to hold a 
peaceful demonstration against tobacco and alcohol sellers in conjunction with two 
other Urumchi universities. University staff notified public security offices, who took 
the two students into detention for the “reactionary” and “malicious” leaflets that 
threaten “stability.” In the aftermath, “the three universities reported taking measures 
to strengthen propaganda campaigns and oversight of students.” The current 
whereabouts of Miradil and Mutellip are u nkn own. Xinjiang Medical University 
referred to the incident as “illegal religion” and said the incident proves that the 
“fight against separatism” remained “complex and severe.” 


After these incidents in the months prior to the Olympics, XUAR officials announced 
they would intensify the crackdown on the “three evil forces” even further. Wang Lequan 
was quoted in the Xinjiang Daily saying “leaders at all levels must deeply understand that 


61 Uyghur Human Rights Project (UHRP). (2007, January 9). Chinese government’s claims of Uyghur 
terrorism still lack substance. Retrieved from http://uhrp.org/press-releases/chinese-governments-claims- 
uyghur-terrorism-still-lack-substance. 

62 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2008, March 17). Xinjiang Authorities Pledge 
Crackdown Against “Three Forces, ” Retrieved from 
http://cecc.gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd?showsingle= 103454. 

63 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2007, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2007. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt07/CECCannRpt2007.pdf . p. 106. 
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the struggle against the ‘three forces’ is one of life or death.” 64 In August 2008, Chinese 
media reported that XUAR courts would “regard ensuring [state] security and social 
stability [as] their primary task.” 65 In September 2008, Regional Chairman Nur Bekri 
called for “increasing the strength of punishment for illegal religious activities and 
curbing, in accordance with law, underground activities to teach religion and sermoni z e.” 
He added that “we must never allow fanatic religious ideas to gain ground, nor must we 
allow religious extremist forces to flourish and see success.” In October 2008, a region- 
wide anti-separatist education campaign, which included religious personnel among 
others, was launched. 66 

On July 5, 2009, a major outbreak of deadly unrest in the East Turkestan regional capital 
of Urumqi was violently suppressed by Chinese security forces. The Uyghur protestors 
were demonstrating the unlawful deaths of Uyghur toy factory workers in Guangdong 
province by a Han Chinese mob. On the days following the July 5 unrest, Han Chinese 
civilians targeted Uyghur residents of Urumqi in revenge attacks. 



Chinese security forces in front of Dong Koruk Mosque on July 9, 2009. 

© AFP /Peter Parks 


64 Beck, Lindsay. (2008, August 14). China warns of "life and death" battle with terror. Reuters. Retrieved 
from http://www.reuters.com/article/2008/08/14/us-olympics-china-xiniiang-idUSPEK5443320080814. 

65 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2007, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2007. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt07/CECCannRpt2007.pdf . 

66 Ibid., p. 247. 
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Even before the unrest, the Uyghur threat in the form of the “three evil forces” was 
already high on the official agenda in East Turkestan. In March 2009, Nur Bekri 
attributed security threats to “Western hostile forces” and to the “three evil forces” of 
terrorism, separatism, and religious extremism. In June, a XUAR party official reported 
to Chinese media that authorities had rooted out several terrorist cells in Kashgar city in 
the first few months of 2009, providing no further details. 67 The unrest of July 5 did not 
break this momentum, but rather, served as a new opportunity for crackdown on religion. 

Religious repression was a feature of the government policy after the unrest. On July 1 1 , 
2009, a report from the regional SARA indicated that religious activities were disrupted. 
Although some mosques remained open in the tense days after the unrest, other did not 
according to the report, which stated: “Some imams proposed that religious believers 
need not collectively gather and worship in mosques during sensitive periods and could 
worship at home.” 68 In the aftermath of the unrest, authorities made major moves to 
restrict information in East Turkestan, notably limiting Internet access as well as 
international calls for an unprecedented ten months. XUAR authorities passed a new 
regulation on infonnation promotion in September, effective in December which one 
official claimed would address the role of the Internet in allowing the “three evil forces” 
to influence the July unrest. 69 

New legislation passed at the end of 2009 further increased the government’s power to 
criminalize religious activity. The XUAR People’s Congress passed a revision to the 
XUAR Regulation on the Comprehensive Management of Social Order on December 29, 
2009, effective on February 1, 2010. In Article V, the newly revised regulation places 
“striking hard” and preventing the “criminal activities of ethnic separatist forces, violent 
terrorist forces, and religious extremist forces that endanger state security” as the first of 
twelve main tasks. 70 This call to strengthen XUAR courts gained national momentum 
when in 2010 the Supreme People’s Court issued an opinion on nationwide work to assist 
the XUAR court system, such as strengthening “guidance” for trying cases connected to 
the “three evil forces.” At a training for lawyers in December 2010, XUAR Justice 


67 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2009, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2009. Retrieved from 
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Department head Abliz Hoshur called on ethnic minority lawyers to “fully utilize the 
weapon of the law” to battle the “three evil forces.” 71 

In July 2011, another alleged terrorist clash occurred in Hotan, and in August XUAR 
Party Secretary Zhang Chunxian reiterated a pledge to curb illegal religious activities, 
part of a new “Strike hard” campaign. The XUAR CCP annual report in October 2011 
called for continuing measures to strike hard against the “three evil forces.” This was 
followed shortly by an official media report of another terrorist incident with very little 
details, and which official media claimed was a clash between police and terrorists but 
which rights groups claimed was actually between police and men, women and children 
fleeing curbs on their religion. RFA reported that among the extrajudicial killings of 
seven Uyghurs in the incident may have been a 6-year-old boy who went missing at that 
time. 72 



Resist illegal religious activities, protect religious harmony and stability. © Anonymous 
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State media reported in January 2012 that XUAR authorities would deploy public 
security officers to rural areas, and among their main tasks would be to crack down on 
illegal religious activities. 73 Following another disputed terrorist incident in June, three 
Uyghurs were sentenced to death in November for an alleged attempt to hijack a plane in 
Hotan. Xinhua reported that the men shouted religious slogans before attacking the 
plane’s cockpit with a crutch as their weapon, however human rights organizations 
including UHRP noted that the incident was not a terrorist attack but instead was 
precipitated by an argument over a seat. 74 In November 2012, Nur Bekri commented at 
the 18 th China National People’s Congress that he sees a long-term, complicated and 
fierce battle against the “three evil forces.” 75 
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Violations of the Right to Religious Freedom among Uyghurs in East Turkestan 

UHRP has recorded a series of egregious violations to freedoms of religious belief and 
practice in East Turkestan despite guarantees in Chinese and international law. The 
documentation presented in this section leads to the conclusion that the Chinese state is 
strictly implementing a series of restrictive regulations at various levels of government to 
narrow the freedom of Uyghurs to express their religious beliefs and practices. In a 
number of concerning cases, Uyghurs have been punished for “illegal” activities mainly 
because they were unclear as to what constituted a criminal offense under Chinese law 
governing religion. These Uyghurs simply believed they were practicing their religion 
either as they had always individually done or according to collective Uyghur cultural 
norms. 

In compiling this section, UHRP interviewed Uyghur witnesses to repression of religious 
freedom in East Turkestan who have left China in the last seven years. In addition, UHRP 
collected online material from Chinese official sources detailing the government’s 
systemic and repressive apparatus in putting into operation increasing religious 
restrictions. UHRP gathered evidence on violations of religious freedom among Uyghurs 
from the western media, academic papers, non-Chinese government sources, as well as 
human rights NGOs from the past seven years. 

Imams and Buwi 

A White Paper issued by the Chinese State Council Information Office in 2003 entitled 
History and Development of Xinjiang claims “religious personages... take the initiative 
in... exercising supervision over the government in respect to the implementation of the 
policy of freedom of religious belief.” 76 Evidence indicates the very opposite occurs in 
East Turkestan and imams and female religious figures, called buwi in Uyghur, are 
subjected to ever-tighter state imposed controls. 

Oversight for the training of imams in East Turkestan is the responsibility of the state-run 
Islamic Association of China. Education of imams is primarily aimed at ensuring loyalty 
to the state and managing the relationship between clergy and worshippers. According to 
the SARA, the primary qualification for state recognition is that imams “love the 
motherland, support the socialist system and the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China, comply with national laws, [and] safeguard national unity, ethnic unity, and social 
stability.” 77 

A middle-aged Uyghur interviewee who had recently returned from East Turkestan 
revealed to UHRP that many young Uyghurs with a desire to join the religious clergy do 


7(1 Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China. (2003, May). Histoiy and 
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not do so because of government restrictions regulating who can serve as an imam. The 
interviewee added that a young Uyghur known to him declined a government appointed 
position in the state religious administration because of his opposition to government 
restrictions. According to the interviewee, the government intimidated him into taking the 
post at a state-run Islamic institute in Kashgar Prefecture although the means of coercion 
were not revealed. 78 



Imams at the Olympic torch relay in Kashgar on June 18, 2008. © Associated Press 


The government dismisses imams who exhibit weak displays of loyalty to the state 
version of Islam once in post, as in the case of Kashgari imam Abdulhamid who was 
removed from his post because he “had simply become too popular and that his stress on 
religious knowledge and the development of the Uyghur people was seen as 
subversive.” 79 In a December 2011 speech delivered to “patriotic religious personages,” 
XUAR Party Secretary Zhang Chunxian highlighted the importance of state-led training 
for imams to include instruction on their role in promoting state policies. 80 

UHRP interviewed a former imam of a mosque near Kumul. The interviewee underwent 
training at a local Islamic institute from October 1998 to October 2001 with 30 other 
students. There were three conditions for entry into the institute: the candidate was a 


78 Interviewee 2 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

79 Waite, Edmund. (2006, September). The impact of the state on Islam amongst the Uyghurs: religious 
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graduate from high school, did not have a record of anti-government views and had a 
clean family history regarding political activity. The interviewee related how half of the 
trainees’ day was spent in political study. The content of the political study included the 
compatibility of Islam with socialist principles and the necessity for religious preaching 
to be acceptable to the Chinese government. Scholar Kevin Newton writes that imams in 
training in East Turkestan are regularly “forced to take mandatory classes such as 
‘Marxism against Religion’ or ‘The Works of Deng Xiaoping.’” 81 

The former imam told UHRP that students at the institute were keen to leam about Islam, 
and in order to do so they paid lip service to the political study instructors. However, if 
the trainees did not cooperate with the government in political instruction, they were 
dismissed from the institute. Trainees did learn how to recite the Koran and to speak 
some Arabic according to the former imam, but the meaning of the Koranic verses they 
recited and the Hadith, a cornerstone of Islamic education, were not taught. According to 
the interviewee, Koranic education lasted just one year of the three spent in training and 
the Chinese government published all books provided to the students. 82 

State control of sermons through the Islamic Association of China has been long 
documented. As far back as 1993-4, scholar Edmund Waite recorded once-a-month 
additions of “government influenced statements” into sermons at one village mosque. 
Waite’s informant told him that these statements included Muslim respect and loyalty 
towards “political authorities.” 83 Between 2007 and 2011, the CECC documented 
persistent state interference in the sermons of imams through the Islamic Association of 
China’s Islamic Affairs Steering Committee, which was established in 2001. 84 The 
committee undertook a project to write suggested sennons for imams that reflect “party 
values.” Confirmation of new imams became conditional on familiarity with these 
sermons. 85 In 2008, the Islamic Association of China issued a new policy to establish a 
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corps of liaisons within each province to deal with matters involving the interpretation of 
religious texts. 86 In 2010, it published its fourth collection of sermons, one of which 
called on Muslims to “unite love of country with love of Islam” and “believe in the 
Communist Party and government” instead of “rumors” deemed to spark unrest. 87 In 
2013, the Islamic Association of China announced it would release its fifth collection of 
sermons. 88 

In April 2011, SARA Director Wang Zuo’an praised the scripture interpretation work for 
raising the “political caliber” of religious leaders and for promoting “positive positions 
within Islam that suit social progress.” He also described the work as beneficial for 
“rallying the Muslim masses even more tightly around the Party and government” and 
called for future work to “even better confonn to the needs of our country’s social 
development.” In its work plan for 2011, SARA said it would “help” the Islamic 
Association of China in its scripture interpretation work and change of leadership. 89 

The fonner imam interviewed by UHRP confirmed political manipulation of sermons by 
the government. The interviewee told UHRP: “In my sermons, I had to explain national 
law, local law, party rules and religious law to the people who came to the mosque to 
worship. Sometimes they asked questions about what was pennissible and I didn’t always 
know how to answer. When I did discuss religion in my sennons, it had to be kept short. 
If any of the people in the mosque asked detailed questions about religious doctrine, a 
party observer would stop the questioner.” 90 Scholar Xiaowei Zang also records the 
presence of informers at small neighborhood mosques specifically charged with listening 
to imam’s sermons. 91 
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On-going state training and monitoring of imams maintains the government’s ability to 
control the message that religious leaders relay to worshippers. The former imam 
explained how he had to go to the village authorities every week to receive instructions 
on which religious regulations to announce in the mosque at Friday prayers. These 
included regulations on illegal religious activities, speech, study and gatherings. The 
former imam was also told to tell the worshippers in the mosque that if anyone of them 
had witnessed any “unusual” religious activities, these had to be reported to the police. 
The interviewee added this included those people who held “different ideas,” even 
though this term was never fully explained to him. 92 

In April 2006, XUAR Party Secretary, Wang Lequan said that the XUAR government 
would intensify its work on religion and strengthening the “ideological and political 
consciousness” of religious figures. This campaign was intensified in advance of the 
2008 Beijing Olympics with specific training goals. Xinjiang Daily announced in 
February 2008 that the government would carry out training for 29,000 religious figures 
from 2009-2012, and the article noted that 43,700 participants had already been trained 
since 2001. 93 

Nur Bekri echoed the plan to increase training in a September 2008 speech: “We should 
always step up the ideological development of patriotic religious personages and the 
building of their ranks as the key link to be grasped in our religious work.” 94 In October, 
XUAR CCP Standing Committee member Shawket Imin also called on CCP cadres from 
the United Front Work Department to strengthen “leadership” and “education” of 
religious people, as well as strengthen “cultivation and training of religious leaders.” 
Furthermore, CECC reported that in February 2009 officials in Yarkand threatened to 
dismiss any imams who missed three political study sessions. 95 


CASE STUDY : Authorities arrested imam Adil Qarim during a “security sweep” at a 
mosque in Kucha County in the aftermath of a reported series of bomb attacks in the 
county on August 10, 2008. An individual accused of being involved in the August 10 
incident attended the mosque where Qarim served. Qarim denied having any links to 
the attack. However, he was sentenced in August 22, 2008 to life-long imprisonment 
and his current whereabouts is unknown. 
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Control of imams by the state is especially acute during times of tension in East 
Turkestan. In the aftermath of ethnic unrest in Urumchi in July 2009, Nur Bekri increased 
his call for strengthening management of religion and “bringing into full play the special 
role of patriotic religious figures in maintaining ethnic unity.” The training aimed to raise 
religious leaders’ “consciousness and firmness” in the “battle against extremism.” 96 
Shawket Imin also “called on religious leaders to strengthen their political consciousness 
and outlined restrictions on their behavior and activities,” in the post-2009 unrest 
period. 97 The measures were a continuation of previous policies towards imams post- 
unrest. Scholar Stephen Hess writes that as a response to the 1990 unrest in the southern 
township of Baren, authorities required all registered imams to sign pledges of loyalty to 
the Chinese government.” 98 

Chinese government restrictions have also been reported on biiwi. According to research 
by scholars Rachel Harris and Yasin Muhpul, biiwi “sing at shrine ( mazar ) festivals, they 
may serve as mourners at funerals, and they conduct healing... rituals... in people’s 
homes,” 99 as well as recite the Koran at religious gatherings. Biiwi were targeted in 2009 
by a proposal to the tenth XUAR People’s Political Consultative Conference to draw 
them under government and Party management, with the stated purpose to educate them 
on lawful religious activities, and encourage them to report to Party authorities. It 
recommended that biiwi apply for training, be vetted for political reliability by the local 
Islamic Association of China, and outlined training content. The proposal advocated a 
new bureau to manage biiwi. CECC notes that while the proposal was not passed, it does 
reflect a regional trend. 100 

In 2009, Radio Free Asia reported that in Peyziwat County, authorities assembled biiwi 
from ten surrounding villages in order to train them in state religious policies. Pledges 
were extracted from the women preventing them “from wearing veils or long dresses, 
teaching religious texts, and forcing others to participate in religious activities.” 101 In the 
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same report, Radio Free Asia described similar training given to 100 biiwi in Bayingolin 
Mongol Autonomous Prefecture in June 2009. In 2010, CECC reported further regulation 
over biiwi activities in the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture and in Kashgar. 102 

Trainings for biiwi occurred once again in Kashgar in 201 1. Biiwi were instructed in the 
importance of their role for “safeguarding social stability” and “national unity”, as well 
their obligations to “obey state laws and regulations.” 103 In August 2012, the Kumul 
Prefecture government reported that the XUAR Women’s Federation conducted training 
for biiwi in July 2012. Biiwi were instructed in “opposing illegal religious activities,” 
“correctly guiding the words and deeds of women in religion,” and “love of the 
motherland.” 104 In an increasing sign of the politicization of the biiwi ' s role, in September 
2012, 95 handpicked biiwi from across East Turkestan were trained in Beijing for 1 1 days 
on subjects such as the 12th Five Year Plan and providing “guidance” to rural woman in 
East Turkestan. 105 

Hajj 

There is no absolute freedom among Uyghurs to complete the Hajj pilgrimage, one of the 
five pillars of Islam that each Muslim is expected to undertake. Uyghurs are generally not 
pennitted to undertake Hajj, or Umrah (the pilgrimage to Mecca that can be completed at 
any time of the year), unless it is with an expensive and chaperoned tour organized by the 
state Islamic Association of China. The few Uyghur applicants chosen are carefully 
vetted and provided with “patriotic education” before their departure. 106 
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Unofficial individual hajj is an illegal religious activity! © Glenn Mott / The New Yorker 

On September 14, 2006, UHRP reported the case of as many as 6,000 Uyghurs in 
Rawalpindi awaiting Saudi visas to travel for Umrah. Prior to 2006, Uyghurs had 
circumvented the “official tours only” policy by traveling to Pakistan and applying for 
Saudi visas in Islamabad. According to Uyghurs in Pakistan, the Saudi embassy in 
Islamabad stopped issuing visas to Uyghurs after a request from the Chinese government. 
During a meeting between the Chinese Ambassador to Pakistan and Uyghur 
representatives from the group awaiting Saudi visas, the Uyghurs were told to return to 
China. UHRP reported in September 2006 that “people who did not immediately return to 
East Turkistan would be suspended from their government posts,. ..any retirees would 
lose their pensions, and... people who were neither government employees or retirees 
could expect punishments to be leveled against members of their families.” 107 

In a September 17, 2006 news article, Saudi foreign ministry officials in Jeddah stated: 
“According to Saudi rules, non-Saudis are only issued Umrah and Hajj visas in their 
countries of origin.” 108 However, a second news article, published on October 4, reported 
that the Saudi embassy had granted visas to “hundreds” of Uyghurs in Pakistan on 
“humanitarian grounds.” 109 The reversal of policy did not prevent Chinese government 
reprisals against Uyghurs involved in the incident. On July 9, 2007, UHRP reported on 
the detention of businessman and Uyghur activist Osman Alihan. Alihan was one of the 
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organizers of peaceful demonstrations held in front of the Saudi Embassy in Islamabad in 
August 2006 that protested the denial of Saudi entry visas to Uyghurs. Alihan was one of 
around 20 Uyghurs named on a “wanted list” given to the Pakistani authorities by the 
Chinese government. 110 

Since 2006, the Chinese government has made successive moves to tighten restrictions 
on Hajj participation by Uyghurs. In 2006, the Islamic Association of China instituted 
two measures. The first was to create a section to oversee Umrah and Hajj pilgrimages to 
Saudi Arabia. * * 111 The second was to broker an agreement with the Saudi Ministry of 
Pilgrimage whereby pilgrims from China could only receive visas if applications were 
made in Beijing and applicants had a confirmed place on an official tour. 112 

In July 2007, the XUAR government announced that the Public Security Bureau would 
strengthen passport controls as part of its campaign to curb unauthorized pilgrimages. 113 
Chinese authorities moved to increase the confiscation of passports issued to Uyghurs, as 
well as limit issuance of passports. 114 On June 27, 2007, Radio Free Asia quoted officials 
from Urumchi and Kashgar who confirmed the confiscation of passports in their 
jurisdictions. One official from Kashgar stated that only Muslims with passports, 
“especially the Uyghurs,” were targets of the campaign. The official added that the 
measure to register passports with police or risk their invalidation was aimed at 
“preventing people from going on the Hajj pilgrimage.” 115 An Urumchi official said: 
“The authorities will keep the passports for the public. If they want to go to other 
countries, they can come to fetch their passports. The authorities will give the passports 
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back to them accordingly.” 116 However, on July 20, 2007 citing a World Uyghur 
Congress spokesman the Associated Press reported: “Uighurs who wanted to leave China 
could do so only after being officially invited by a formal organization, and in some cases 
would have to put down a deposit of 50,000 yuan (US$6,600; €4,780) to retrieve their 
passports.” 117 The deposit represents double the per capita GDP of East Turkestan and 
over five times the per capita GDP of Kashgar. 



Prevent unofficial individual Hajj, let’s take the path of organized Hajj 
© Invisible Tibet, Woeser Blog 

The 2007 confiscation drive came a few days after a June 18 speech by then-XUAR Party 
Chief, Wang Lequan warning against “illegal” pilgrimages. Citing a June 19 Tengritagh 
News article on the speech entitled Tightening the Pilgrimage Policy and Protecting the 
Public, Radio Free Asia reported, “Wang called on the government to tighten its 
pilgrimage policy and to harshly punish ‘illegal’ pilgrimage organizers. He said the 
government should halt underground pilgrimage activities and either restructure the 
current pilgrimage policy or make new pilgrimage policy.” 118 

According to official reports, 10,000 Muslims were allowed to take the Hajj in 2007, but 
they faced extra restrictions including patriotic education prior to departure and 
restrictions on activities within Mecca. 119 In the same year, the government confiscated 
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more than 2,000 passports from Uyghurs and arbitrarily detained men between the ages 
of 50-70 for participating “illegally” in the Hajj. 120 

The policy of passport confiscations in advance of the Hajj remained in place for the 
2012 pilgrimage. UHRP received unconfirmed reports of confiscations by police in 
Urumchi and Ghulja. According to Uyghur informants, police conducted targeted 
searches if Uyghurs known to have passports did not hand them in to police. 121 Uyghur 
residents of Urumchi told The Hindu newspaper in interviews published in an article 
dated October 29, 2011 that the “IAC [Islamic Association of China] rarely accepted 
[Uyghur Hajj] applications, and police stations across Xinjiang had, in recent months, 
completely stopped issuing passports. Without ‘connections’, they said, it was impossible 
to obtain a passport and travel to Makkah.” 122 

The National reported in 2010 on China’s government restrictions on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, including the prohibitively high cost of official tours. According to the report, the 
price of an official tour to Mecca is approximately 30,000 yuan. 12 . Notwithstanding 
inequalities in income between Uyghur and Han Chinese, the 2010 per capita GDP of 
East Turkestan is 25,057 yuan. 124 Per capita GDP in 2010 in the majority Uyghur cities of 
Kashgar and Hotan were 8,569 yuan 125 and 5,035 yuan 126 respectively. A Uyghur 
interviewed by The National related how even if Uyghurs had enough money, this did not 
guarantee a place on a tour, “I have enough money to afford the trip, but it’s hard to get 
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the visa because we are Uighur.” 127 A second Uyghur told The National restrictions in the 
past five years had “increased.” 128 Another Uyghur told a reporter from The Hindu, ‘“If 
we want to go on a government trip, we will have to pay 70,000 yuan... Even [if] we can 
afford it, it’s difficult to get the approval.’ ‘The government,’ he added, ‘does not want 
Uighurs to travel on their own. So we can never go to Makkah.’” 129 

Uyghurs interviewed by UHRP in 2012 confirmed the obstacles facing Uyghurs who 
wish to undertake Hajj. A Uyghur man who left East Turkestan in 2012, said, “Hajj is 
difficult for Uyghurs,” 130 while the former imam interviewed by UHRP said he was not 
able to go to Mecca, even in his role as an imam, because he did not meet the state’s 
criteria. According to the imam, from his area only two to three people were allowed to 
go and those people had to be over 70 years of age thereby contradicting official 
regulations stating pilgrims should be aged between 50 and 70. The same age restriction 
applied to him despite his position and because he was in his thirties, he could not go to 
Mecca. The former imam explained: “Some imams with knowledge of Arabic can go 
before they reach 70 years old as translators for the official tour groups.” He added that 
elderly people in his community had registered with the state for a place on an official 
tour, but some had passed away before they were picked to go because of the long 
wait. 131 According to The Hindu, “age restrictions applied only to pilgrims from 
Xinjiang,” and Muslims from other parts of China, such as the Hui in Yunnan or Ningxia 
were not subject to these constraints. 132 

UHRP and other entities have recorded the implementation of stricter restrictions on Hajj 
and Umrah since 2010 at national and local levels. In 2010, Deputy Director of the 
SARA signaled a second wave of crackdowns on illegal pilgrimages. 13 ’ The Hindu article 
outlined how in October 2010, the XUAR government had “‘investigated, prosecuted and 
curbed’ activities of ‘illegal organisations’ that organised independent pilgrimages. In 
Uighur neighborhoods in Urumqi and in Kashgar, the government has put up signs 
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warning locals to avoid going on ‘illegal’ pilgrimages.” 1 ’ 4 In October 2010, a SARA 
official reported that authorities had strengthened control over Hajj participants, which 
specified that participants would be “subject to ‘patriotic education’ prior to departure 
and to restrictions on activities within Mecca in a stated effort to guard against contact 
with ‘East Turkistan forces’... and other ‘enemy forces.’” He also said the government 
was moving to prevent unauthorized Hajj. 135 According to scholar Michael Clarke, 
Uyghur applicants may have to also provide the relevant authorities with a “fee” of up to 
20,000 yuan to circumvent such requirements. 1 ’ 6 A 2012 outline of the SARA’s annual 
activities includes measures on “strengthening the management of Hajj affairs.” 137 

Local government websites accessed in 2012 confirm the tight restrictions placed on Hajj 
pilgrims. A list of conditions for Hajj applicants was posted on August 27, 2012 
including one on “patriotism” and another requiring a 25,000 yuan deposit. 1,8 On 
September 21, 2012, the Atush City government website detailed training of local party 
cadres and police conducted by the People’s Court of Atush City on enforcing regulations 
regarding “unauthorized pilgrimages.” 1 ’ 9 On May 7, 2012, the China Ethnic Minority 
Religion website announced trainings of the general public in Urumchi on regulations 
concerning unauthorized pilgrimages as part of “strengthening the management of 
religious affairs.” According to the article, not only would the trainings help maintain 
“unity and stability” and guide Muslims from “religious extremism,” but they would also 
educate the public that organized tours protect “pilgrim’s economic security and political 
security.” 140 On February 22, 2012, the Hoboksar Mongol Autonomous County published 
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details of a local government strategy to counteract unauthorized pilgrimages. After a 
description of 2011 activities including in-person education and the distribution of 
printed materials, the statement includes three recommendations for 2012: “strengthening 
the management of Hajj” by strictly enforcing regulations, increasing education about the 
dangers of “unauthorized Hajj” and working with religious leaders, organizations and 
patriotic religious figures to ensure the “correct” interpretation of Hajj customs, 
conditions and requirements. 141 As recently as its 2013 work plan, the SARA listed 
creating new legislation for governing Hajj as a top priority. 142 

Religious Education 

In a 2012 paper, British scholar Xiaowei Zang writes, “The Chinese government has 
controlled the education system and actively promoted atheism among students as an 
alternative to the Islamic religion. All the students in the formal education system in 
Xinjiang are instructed that atheism is a scientific and progressive ideology: science is the 
truth, and religions, including Islam, are superstitions.” 143 Quoting Fuller and Lipman, 
Zang adds that as a result of the Chinese government’s approach, “Some Uyghur parents 
have worried that ‘their children and grandchildren would not be able to practice Islam in 
what they regard as the traditional way. Most of them worried that their descendants 
would be drawn away from their ancestral faith by the materialism of Chinese 
civilization, embodied in its lack of true religion.’” 144 

Promotion of atheism in the state education system does not mean that Chinese 
authorities permit religious education activities outside of schools. UHRP and other 
human rights groups have documented the open and widespread suppression of Islamic 
teaching to Uyghur youths in any structured manner outside of state agencies, as well as 
serious violations of human rights through punitive measures taken against teachers and 
students of Islam who operate outside the purview of Chinese authorities. 

A middle-aged Uyghur man interviewed by UHRP claimed that to his knowledge the 
existence of structured private religious classes for Uyghur children had all but 
disappeared in Kashgar because of the pervasive nature of state surveillance. He added 
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that despite the restrictions on religious education of Uyghur youths, teachers of Islam go 
house-to-house clandestinely to provide classes to individuals or small groups. 145 In 
Kumul, the former imam interviewed by UHRP confirmed the existence of underground 
teaching of Islam to children. In an interview he said he had taught eight to ten children 
individually in their homes without the state’s permission during his tenure as a local 
imam from 2003 to 2008. Local authorities had infonned him that he could not provide 
religious education to the children in his community. 146 

A Uyghur woman told UHRP researchers in 2011 of the continual harassment she 
received at the hands of the police on account of her teaching of Islam. Originally from 
Hotan, she had moved to Urumchi. In 2008, she began teaching among her friends and 
neighbors, including children. She predominately taught lessons on the Koran in a 

friend’s house. In August 2009, police in Urumchi 
detained her for conducting “illegal” religious 
activities, and she was kept in the basement of a 
detention facility for three days. Her family paid an 
undisclosed amount of money to the police to secure 
her release. Once released from detention, she did not 
feel safe in Urumchi and moved temporarily back to 
Hotan, where she experienced further harassment from 
the police. She returned to Urumchi in September 
2009, but was arrested again in the security crackdown 
prior to the 60 th anniversary of the founding of the 
PRC on October 1 of that year. She was interrogated 
for seven days and frequently beaten with wooden 
sticks by police officers. On this occasion her parents 
paid Urumchi police 50,000 to 60,000 yuan (USD 
7,813 to 9,375) to secure her release. Conditions were 
attached to her release; she was told that she could not 
wear her headscarf and that she should not attend gatherings of more than two people. In 
April 2010, she attended a secret religious meeting that was raided by secret police. All 
six participants were arrested, separated and questioned overnight. The interviewee 
declined to disclose information on this latter detention and how she obtained her release 
for the third time. 147 

On June 7, 2010, Radio Free Asia reported that 30 women in Maralbeshi County were 
fined between 500 and 5,000 yuan (USD 80 to 800) for their involvement in an “illegal” 
Koranic study group. The women were also forced to sign a pledge that they would not 
undertake similar activities again. Two women involved with the group were jailed. 148 A 
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CASE STUDY: On July 15, 2009, 
authorities detained Setiwaldi 
Hashim (40), his son Qasimjan 
Setiwaldi, son-in-law Tursunjan, 
and nephew Abdurahman Osmanjan 
in Dadamtu Township, Ghulja 
County for allegedly studying and 
teaching religious activities without 
government approval. However, the 
Yining Municipal People’s Court 
did not specify Setiwaldi Hashim’ s 
crime during his trial and local 
authorities would not disclose 
information. 
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month earlier, Radio Free Asia also reported the detention of the daughter of Turghun 
Polat from the Bulaqdadamtu village near the city of Ghulja. His daughter had organized 
gatherings for women in the village to discuss religion. She was detained in September 
2009 and moved to a facility in Urumchi. The formal charges against her remain 
unknown. 149 

In May 2012, nine Uyghur men were sentenced to lengthy prison terms in Kashgar for 
their involvement with “illegal” religious schools or religious instruction. According to 
the official Kashgar Daily newspaper, Sadik Kurban received the heaviest sentence of 15 
years in prison for inciting separatism by spreading “extremist religious thought and 
inciting others to wage a holy war.” Kashgar Daily reported that he oversaw the 
operation of illegal, home -based religious schools throughout East Turkestan over the 
past decade that provided instruction for 86 students, including young children. 150 


UHRP was informed in a 2012 interview of the 1995 
beating to death of a religious teacher in the Koghan 
Village of Kona Sheher Township. The teacher, 
named Umer Kari, taught young Uyghurs about the 
Koran and Islamic doctrine. He was arrested for 
these activities and UHRP’s informant revealed he 
had witnessed Umer Kari’s beating to death in 
detention. The interviewee alleged the involvement 
of a policeman from Kashgar called Ashim, who 
now serves in a management capacity at the Xinjiang 
regional police administration. The interviewee 
added that a second police officer from Kashgar, 
named Shaman, was also involved in the beating. 151 

In addition to teachers and organizers of religious 
education, the Chinese government has consistently 
targeted students of religious classes. According to information obtained by UHRP in 
2008, following attacks in Kucha and Kashgar, 160 Uyghur youths who were living and 
studying religion in a Hui Muslim area in Yunnan Province were arrested by police 
dispatched by the XUAR Public Security Bureau. The youths, ranging in age from eight 
to fourteen years old, were brought to Urumchi and held in Bajiahu Prison. When the 
parents of these children asked authorities for their release, ten of the children were 
released after their parents paid 20,000 yuan each. Police told the parents of the 150 


CASE STUDY: On August 1, 2005, 
XUAR authorities arrested Aminan 
Momixi (56), a religious instructor, along 
with 37 of her students. Momixi was 
teaching the Koran to students between 
the ages of 7 and 20 in her home in 
Tuoyipu when police rushed in. They 
accused Momixi of “illegally possessing 
religious materials and subversive 
historical information” and reportedly 
denied her access to a lawyer. Some 
children were freed after paying fines 
ranging from USD 800 to 1,200. 
Momixi’ s whereabouts and sentence 
remains unknown. 
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children who remained in detention their children would be brought to court and 
sentenced for the crime of participating in “illegal” religious activities. 152 

Six Uyghur boys aged between 14 and 17 from Keriya were arrested in April 2010 for 
undertaking Koranic studies after school hours according to report published by Radio 
Free Asia on November 20, 2012. A Uyghur informant told Radio Free Asia reporters in 
November 2012 that since their arrest the Uyghur boys had been sentenced to eight to 
fourteen years in prison to be served in Aksu and Yarkand. 15 , 

According to overseas media reports, 11 -year-old Mirzahid Amanullah Shahyari died in 
police custody in the city of Korla after being detained on May 20, 2012 for studying 
Islamic prayer and the Koran. Two other students and their teacher were also detained. 
Mirzahid ’s mother, Rizwangul, observed clear signs of torture on his body that 
contradicted official Chinese claims that he had committed suicide. Police forbade 
Rizwangul from speaking to other people about his death, and ordered that he be buried 
immediately. Mirzahid’ s father, who lives abroad, had recently obtained permission for 
Rizwangul, Mirzahid and another son to reside in Turkey, but Chinese authorities had 
prevented the three from leaving China by confiscating their identity cards and forbidding 
them from obtaining passports. 154 

Chinese police subsequently detained Urumchi resident Pamir Yasin for tweeting 
information on his Sina Weibo account about Mirzahid’s death. Chinese authorities 
placed him under 15 days of administrative detention for circulating “distorted 
information,” under Article 47 of China’s Public Security Administration Punishment 
Law. The law allows authorities to detain citizens without trial for up to 15 days for 
“inciting ethnic hatred or ethnic discrimination or publishing ethnically discriminatory or 
insulting content in printed materials or online.” Police also reportedly detained 
Mirzahid’s uncle for allegedly giving infonnation to the foreign media. 155 

A raid by Chinese police on a religious school in Hotan in June 2012 that led to the injury 
of 12 Uyghur children reflects the severity with which the Chinese state cracks down on 
religious activities outside of government control. According to official Chinese media, 
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three suspects were seized during the raid on the “illegal religious preaching venue,” a 
number of staff at the school was injured, and three police officers were also wounded. 156 

According to information from the World Uyghur Congress, the school where the raid 
took place was located on the fifth floor of a six-story building next to the Hotan 
Communist Party School on Beijing Road. The World Uyghur Congress spoke to local 
sources that said when police commenced their raid, they first fired tear gas into the 
religious school, causing panic among the school’s students and teachers. Police then 
fired shots, but it is unclear what, if any, firearms were used and where they were aimed. 
Police subsequently entered the school and began beating and kicking the students, 
prompting witnesses to protest their actions. Local Uyghurs believe police concocted 
later claims that staff at the school set off an explosive device in order to cover up their 
actions during the raid. 157 


CASE STUDY: Authorities detained twelve Uyghur men from Ghulja and Nelka 
Counties in Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture between March and June 2008 for 
teaching Islam. The Ili Intermediate People’s Court handed down sentences ranging 
from three years to life based on their roles as instigators, organizers, or followers of 
“splitting the state” under Article 103 of the Criminal Law. The men are: Merdan 
Seyitakhun (sentenced to life imprisonment), Ahmetjan Emet (15 years), Seydehmet 
Awut (10 years), Erkin Emet (10 years), Abdujilil Abdughupur (6 years), Abdulitip 
Ablimit (6 years), Mewlanjan Ahmet (10 years), Kurbanjan Semet (10 years), 
Dolkun Erkin (10 years), Omerjan Memet (10 years), Mutelip Rozi (6 years), and 
Ubulkasim (3 years). 


According to Uyghur sources interviewed by the World Uyghur Congress, 47 
individuals, including 11 women, were arrested following the operation, and were 
accused of owning illegal publications and disturbing social stability. Official Chinese 
accounts stated that 54 children at the school were “rescued from illegal preachers.” 158 It 
should be noted there is no indication that any of the children were at the school without 
the consent of their parents. Many Uyghur parents choose to send their children to 
underground schools, since there is no other alternative for them to receive instruction in 
the Islamic faith. 159 
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Chinese authorities regularly undertake educational campaigns against teaching of 
religion in East Turkestan, especially in the state school system. In 2009 CECC cited 
examples of state activity against “illegal” religious education in Ghulja city and 
Maralbeshi near Kashgar. 160 In Ghulja, the aim of the training was to ‘“weaken religious 
consciousness and uphold a civilized and healthy life’ among ethnic minority women, 
young adults, and juveniles.” 161 On December 15, 201 1, Deutsche Welle reported on how 
understanding of “illegal” expressions of religion among these social groups in Ghulja 
city had been reinforced in a second education campaign. 162 

Scholar Stephen Hess states that educational campaigns that extol the benefits of atheism, 
as well as the dangers of religious education have been widely implemented in East 
Turkestan, especially among school-aged children: 

...the Xinjiang CCP [Chinese Communist Party] has carried out lectures 
promoting atheism and distributed anti-religious ‘educational materials,’ 
distributed books and TV programs highlighting ‘heroic’ CCP cadres who had 
stopped illegal Islamic leaders from preaching and illegal mosques from being 
built, and taken members on trips to local sites and Beijing as alternatives to 
pilgrimages to local Sufi shrines or the hajj...In addition to forbidding Islamic 
belief among CCP party members, the PRC [People’s Republic of China] official 
policies have implemented the teaching of anti-religious lectures and lessons 
taught in public schools and universities and banned religious instruction and 
observance for minors, including activities carried out by registered religious 
organizations... Antireligious education in schools is standard. An examination of 
school textbooks used in Xinjiang revealed that they specifically stated that 
students were not free to believe in religion and ‘teenagers must become atheists.’ 

The aim of these efforts among the youth is to develop a secular, ‘modem’ way of 
thinking among the younger generations and develop a class of future leaders who 
reject religious ideas. 16 ’ 
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In 2012, educational activities aimed at rooting out “illegal” religious teaching were 
recorded across the region: in Urumchi conducted by the Women’s Federation, 164 in 
Bugiir County in Bayingolin Mongol Autonomous Prefecture by the County Youth 
League, Education and Science and Technology Bureau, 165 in the XUAR School of 
Forestry located in Urumchi, 166 in Hotan initiated by the prefectural party committee and 
planned by the Communist Youth League 167 and again in Urumchi for tertiary education 
institutions. 168 See Appendix Image 1 (p. 91) for information about a case in Ghulja. 

Religious Publications 

Chinese authorities have also moved to ban “illegal” religious publications in East 
Turkestan as part of its the campaign against the “three evil forces” of separatism, 
terrorism and extremism. The ban on religious books printed outside of the state’s 
purview indicates not only how the Chinese government attempts to control the message 
contained in religious writing, but also to control any private individual study of Islam 
that may be conducted by Uyghurs in the face of restrictions on communal religious 
education. 169 

In July and August 2005, the government arrested more than 200 Muslims for possessing 
“illegal religious texts” as part of a campaign against extremism. 170 This included a 
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religious instructor and her students for “illegally possessing religious materials and 
subversive historical information” and a group of people for possessing an unauthorized 
religious book. 171 

In the first 1 1 months of 2006, the XUAR government took possession of “6,999 copies 
of ‘illegal political publications’ and 11,580 copies of ‘illegal religious propaganda 
materials’ out of a total of 1.73 million copies of illegal publications” 172 seized across 
East Turkestan. In February 2006, officials in Urumchi confiscated 350 “illegally 
printed” posters with religious content. 173 During the same month, official news media 
reported in 2005 XUAR authorities had confiscated 9,860 illegal publications with 
content on religion, Falun Gong, or “feudal superstitions.” 174 

Chinese authorities often include crackdowns against “illegal” religious publications with 
campaigns against pornography. 175 The crackdown on publications was formalized 
nationally in 2006 under the auspices of the “Sweep Away Pornography and Strike Down 
Illegal Publications” campaign. The inclusion of such materials in campaigns against 
religious publications indicates a severe lack of sensitivity on the part of Chinese 
officials, as equating the two in one campaign is liable to interpretation that religion is as 
detrimental to society in East Turkestan as pornography. 176 

Throughout 2007-2008, the government continued its crackdown on illegal religious 
publications as part of the “Sweep Away Pornography and Strike Down Publications” 
campaign. In addition, XUAR authorities announced a new system of oversight for 
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bookstores, newspaper stands, audio and video suppliers and similar vendors within close 
proximity to schools. 177 

Although official statistics did not disaggregate the number of illegal religious 
publications collected in 2007, the total number was even higher than 2006 at 1.82 
million copies. 178 The total number of items confiscated was 877,193 in 2008, and once 
again no disaggregated figure for religious publications was provided. In 2007, local 
authorities in Urumchi destroyed approximately 25,000 religious publications deemed 
“illegal.” Furthermore, 135 illegal publications in Changji and 32 illegal publications in 
Kumul city were seized by local officials in 2007. 179 Chinese authorities in Atush city 
seized “illegal” pictures with religious content in 2008, 180 while in the same year, in 
Karamay, the city government banned books with Islamic content, including, The Truth 
About the Holy Teachings and The Call to Orthodoxy. Local vendors were investigated to 
discover whether these publications were in their inventory. 181 

The announcement of a region- wide 100-day campaign against pornography by Li Yi, 
chief of the propaganda committee of the CCP’s XUAR branch was reported by Radio 
Free Asia in an article dated March 17, 2008. In the meeting announcing the campaign, 
Li Yi is quoted as stating that efforts should be intensified “towards cracking down on 
illegal publications containing religious and political material.” 182 

In 2009, central government authorities initiated a new special multi-province operation 
headed by the XUAR government and Party, aimed at stopping “three evil forces” 
publications. An official media report said the XUAR government and Party had made 
“striking hard” against “reactionary” materials and other “illegal” political and religious 
publications distributed by the “three evil forces” the focus of the region’s censorship 
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campaign since 2009. 183 In 2009, the Urumchi and Hotan governments seized “illegal” 
religious publications as part of campaigns targeting “illegal” religious activity and 
“cultural markets.” 184 

In July 2010, the XUAR Press and Publications Bureau offered to further deepen its 
implementation of censorship work in the latter half of the year and focus on striking 
hard against “illegal” political and religious publications publicized and disseminated by 
the “three evil forces.” Radio Free Asia documented arrests resulting from campaigns 
against “illegal” religious publications and the seizure of materials. A report dated 
December 3, 2010 details the arrest of five Uyghurs in Akchi for the “recording, and 
distribution of religious education videos.” The arrests occurred against a backdrop of 

tightening restrictions across the region 
that witnessed the closure of Uyghur 
language bookshops in Kashgar and 
printing houses in the nearby city of 
Yarkand. A World Uyghur Congress 
spokesman added that police in Kashgar 
compelled printing houses and video 
production houses to sign “responsibility 
agreements” stating the proprietors were 
liable to punitive measures if the 
materials their businesses made were 
deemed “illegal.” 185 

Radio Free Asia reported on February 
28, 2011 about a crackdown on “illegal” 
publications and DVDs in Urumchi’s 
Dong Koriik [Ch. Erdaoqiao] Market, 
which is predominately frequented by 
Uyghurs. A 23-year-old man was detained in connection with possession of “illegal” 
DVDs. 186 Radio Free Asia also reported the sentencing to 10 years in prison of a Uyghur 
in Hotan for distribution of “illegal” religious publications. The sentencing was 
confirmed in an interview conducted by UHRP with a Uyghur involved in the case and a 
Global Times article dated January 4, 2013. 187 Radio Free Asia reported on August 8, 
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CASE STUDY: On October 1, 2010, 

authorities in Shihezi Municipality detained 
father-and-son Muslim leaders Qahar Mensur 
and Muhemmed Tursun. The Shihezi 
Intermediate People’s Court sentenced them to 
3 years’ imprisonment on April 12, 2011 for 
storing and distributing “illegal religious 
publications.” However, the publication in 
question was a government-approved annotated 
edition of the Koran. Local residents claim that 
they were punished because Mensur refused to 
comply with government demands, such as 
bringing government documents into a mosque 
where he served as muezzin. It is u nkn own 
where the men are currently serving their 
sentences. 
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2012 that authorities in Kucha, “had reported four cases of ‘illegal religious activities’ 
li nk ed to 187 illegal religious publications and 35 media disks on official websites.” 188 
The Kashgar Prefecture website reported on June 18, 2012 the sentencing of Sadik 
Kurban to 15 years in jail by the Kashgar Prefecture Intermediate People’s Court in 
Yarkand County on a number of charges related to “illegal” religious activity, including 
the distribution of illegal publications. 189 

This intensification of arrests related to “illegal” publications and the onset of a renewed 
anti-pornography campaign appear to follow a May 2010 statement made to the regions’ 
armed police by newly appointed XUAR party 
chief, Zhang Chunxian. In the statement, Zhang 
said: “We must clearly recognise the serious and 
extremely complex nature of the struggle 
between separatism and anti- 

separatism. . .Maintaining stability must come 
before all else... we must strike hard at all the 
separatist and destructive activities brought on by 
the three forces of terrorism, separatism and 
religious extremism.” 190 

In 2011, as part of the “Sweep Away 
Pornography and Strike Down Illegal 
Publications” campaign the XUAR Transport 
Department “investigated and prosecuted 20 
cases of ‘illegal publications,’ including cases 
involving 4,386 copies of ‘illegal religious 
publications.’” 191 Aksu prefecture destroyed 
approximately 13,000 “illegal” publications 


CASE STUDY: On March 29, 2011, 
Radio Free Asia reported that state 
security officers in Shihezi 

municipality detained father-and-son 
religious leaders Memet Rehim and 
Memet Sidiq in March 2011 on 
suspicion of distributing “illegal 
religious materials.” These “illegal 
religious materials” were electronic 
Korans made in Ningxia stored in their 
home as gifts to acquaintances. 
Authorities also reportedly denied 
family members’ request for 
information on the men’s status. Rehim 
and Sidiq’ s whereabouts and status are 
currently unknown. 
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including Korans and other religious materials in 2012. 1,600 students and teachers from 
Aksu were mobilized to observe the destruction. 


Chinese sources indicate the depth and breadth of the crackdown on “illegal” publications 
in East Turkestan. UHRP research into initiatives reported by Chinese language websites 
in 2012 alone reveals an overabundance of examples that demonstrate the pervasive 
nature in implementing restrictions against “illegal” publications. The following cities all 
recorded campaigns of some kind in 2012: Turpan, 192 Kumul, 193 Usu, 194 Aksu, 195 
Shayar, 196 Bortala, 197 Chapchal, 198 Peyziwat, 199 Kizilsu, 200 Kashgar, 201 Urumchi, 202 
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Ghulja, 203 Kucha, 204 and Kalpin (Keping) 205 among many other locations in the region. 
Radio Free Asia dated March 7, 2013 related first hand accounts from Uyghurs across the 
region of constant raids by police looking for illegal religious publications. 206 

Ramadan 

Restrictions on the observance of Ramadan are some of the most widespread in East 
Turkestan. Restrictions on who can fast, closure of restaurants during fasting hours and 
who can attend mosques during the holy month were some of the most blatant of 
religious rights abuses committed by the Chinese state in 2012, and were some of the 
most egregious documented so far by human rights groups. 207 According to Uyghur 
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economist Ilham Tohti, the Uyghurs in East Turkestan were the target for these 
measures. 208 In an editorial published on August 6, 2012 regarding the exceptional heavy 
handedness during 2012, the Globe and Mail stated “the forbidding of peaceable, normal 
Muslim religious practices among groups that are comparatively easily to control - 
school students and party members - suggests a religious intolerance in the government 
and the Communist Party.” 209 On July 25, 2012, the United States Commission on 
International Religious Freedom (USCIRF) stated, “Religious freedom conditions in the 
XUAR have declined rapidly since the ethnic violence of June 2009. ..Restrictions on 
Uighur Muslim religious activities have caused deep resentment with Beijing’s oversight 
of the XUAR.” 210 

Nevertheless, in a statement delivered on August 2, 2012, Hou Hanmin, spokesperson of 
the XUAR government, said “the authorities do encourage residents to eat properly for 
study and work purposes, but do not force people to eat during Ramadan,” and that the 
general restrictions on Islam were only aimed at “those who conduct terrorist activities, 
not the Uyghur people.” 211 There is extensive evidence that indicates ordinary Uyghurs 
and their legally protected religious practices are the targets of state restrictions. The 
Financial Times reported on August 2, 2012 that “Municipal areas across the region are 
implementing special ‘security and stability work plans’ for the Muslim holy month, 
under which local governments and schools are required to make sure students and 
officials do not fast or attend mosque.” 212 Radio Free Asia also reported on the use of 
“Ramadan Stability Groups” in an article dated July 23, 2012. In the article, a World 
Uyghur Congress spokesman stated that Chinese authorities would “carry out both 
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210 United States Commission on International Religious Freedom (USCIRF). (2012, July 25). USCIRF 
Urges China to End Restrictions and Violence during Ramadan. Retrieved from 
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211 Yan Shuang and Liang Chen. (2012, August 3). Xinjiang denies suppressing Islam. Global Times. 
Retrieved from http://www.globaltimes.cn/content/724955.shtml . 
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technological surveillance and personal surveillance.” 21 ’ The same Radio Free Asia 
report noted, “mosques would be required to hold ideological meetings every Friday with 
Party officials, so as to monitor the mood of local Uyghurs.” 214 Further reports detailed 
the presence of state security forces in mosques. According to the World Uyghur 
Congress spokesman, “mosques in Urumqi were being guarded inside and out by armed 
security personnel, and that Muslims attending Friday prayers had to show identity cards 
on entering and leaving the mosques, as well as submit to searches by armed guards.” 
Other reports indicated the presence of armed police in mosques on the pretext of “fire 
safety training” during Ramadan, as well as the forced opening of restaurants in the 
region and searches for “illegal” materials. 215 

On August 8, 2012, Arch Puddington of Freedom House wrote: “We observed that the 
restrictions on Uighur religious practices are not being imposed in secret. The authorities 
are very open about their intention to control Ramadan observance, with many of the 
directives and instructions to local officials placed on the Internet for the world to 
see.” 216 Chinese authorities have openly published violations of individual rights to 
freedom of religion and Ramadan restrictions are some of the most persistent and widely 
available on the Internet from official sources. 217 UHRP has documented, from 2012 
alone, a series of reports that limit the activities of Uyghurs during Ramadan. Across the 
region, government websites detailed various restrictions on behavior during Ramadan. 
The sampling below is a small representation: 

Shayar County: The government forbade participation in the fast among retired workers 

218 219 

at the Land Resources Bureau' and the Industrial and Commercial Bureau.' 


213 Hai Nan. (2012, August 23). China Steps Up Curbs on Muslims. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/ramadan-07232012132958.html . 

214 Ibid.; See also: Radio Free Asia (2012, August 23). IPtH^T M ^3 

(Authorities in Xinjiang during Ramadan “Ban Fast” in Restaurants and Close Down for One Day, will 
become One Year). Retrieved from http://www.rfa.org/mandarin/yataibaodao/xi-072320121 13710.html . 

215 WfUSlffl N (Boxun News). (2012, August 7). Armed Police 

in Mosques during Ramadan Intensifies Xinjiang Conflict). Retrieved from 
http://www.boxun.eom/news/gb/china/2012/08/201208070423.shtml#.UNCYaW80WSp. 

216 Puddington, Arch. (2012, August 8). The China Exception: Keeping Uighurs Well Fed for Ramadan. 
Freedom Flouse. Retrieved from http://www.freedomhouse.org/blog/china-exception-keeping-uighurs-well- 
fed-ramadan . 

217 Radio Free Asia. (2012, August 4). ^ (Xinjiang Muslims 

Restricted from Participating in Fasting During Ramadan). Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/mandarin/vataibaodao/vl-080420120Q1444.html . 

218 ffW- Jlllli^t®®(Shaya County Land and Resources Bureau). (2012, August 8). 

E WCEif (Shaya County Land and Resources Bureau do well during the Month 

of Ramadan through Publicity and Education Work). Retrieved from 
http://syx.xigtzy.gov.cn/10093/ll 194/2012/37403. htm . 
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Kizilsu: The Women’s Federation conducted ideological trainings aimed at women in 
Kizilsu during Ramadan, including education on “illegal” religious activity and ethnic 
separatism. 220 

Qaraqash County: Officials from the Agricultural Machinery Bureau stressed the need to 
strengthen security during Ramadan. Staff signed responsibility agreements to not 
participate in religious activities. 221 

Yarkand County Industrial and Commercial Bureau: Employees and their families were 
prohibited from fasting and officials from the bureau were to ensure that restaurant 

owners in Yarkand County maintained normal business hours and signed responsibility 

222 

agreements." 

Karasheher County Industrial and Commercial Bureau: Employees were instructed to 
ensure normal food-related activities were being undertaken at urban and rural markets, 
shops, supermarkets, kindergartens, primary and secondary schools and educational 
campuses. In addition, efforts were required to “maintain stability” through face-to-face 
education with food vendors. 223 

Yengi Sheher County Youth League: The Youth League conducted educational activities 
in 15 towns employing an “early detection and early intervention” method to combat 
“illegal” religious activities during Ramadan. 224 


219 Shaya County Government. (July 27, 2012). (Shaya 

County Industrial and Commercial Bureau holds symposium for retired cadres during the holy month of 
Ramadan). Retrieved from 

http://www.xjsy. gov. cn/nrv.isp?urltype=news.NewsContentUrl&wbnewsid=169020&wbtreeid=l 1192 

220 (Yan Yan) andfsUrMjttDuan Xinyi). (2012, August 14). 

WU'P (Kezhou, Xinjiang Women ’s Association during Ramadan Educate Women ’s Ideological and 
Political Work). A SRI (People’s News). Retrieved from http://acwf.people.com.en/n/2012/0814/c990 13- 
18738089.html. 

221 Yangzhi Wang. (August 16, 2012). A (Stability and Security 

Work in Moyu County during the Month of Ramadan). Retrieved from: 
http://www.yangzhi.com/news/201208/2012 08 16 516674.html 

222 H-Huijlj (Yarkand Industry and Commerce Bureau). (2012, August 18). 

PtlfMPpMJYfL’zYif (Yarkand Industry and Commerce Bureau to Convene during 
Ramadan, have Laws to Maintain Security’ for Uyghur Work Meetings). Retrieved from 
http://www. shache.gov.cn/ReadNews. asp ?NewsID=7464 . 

223 AlilRI (TianshanNet). (2012, July 24). ^SMWS-Yf^MfPM^MMfdJrP^^^f^JfXinjiang’s 
Yanqi Industry and Commerce Bureau Begin to Inspect Market Operation during Ramadan). Retrieved 
from http://law.ts.cn/content/2012-07/24/content 7059727.htm . 

224 fliiJidfTf @3 (China Communist Youth League Xinjiang Committee). (2012, July 18). 

iwj ff (Shule County Youth League Committee to Enhance Stability during Ramadan). 

Retrieved from http://www.xigqt.org/htm/iicengdongtai/quxian/quxian kashi/20 12/07 1 8/35393, html . 
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Akchi: Students were prevented from fasting, attending mosque and studying Islam . 215 

Akto County: Party education committee officials agreed to undertake “security and 
stability” work during Ramadan. Students were to be monitored and lunch “must be 
provided during Ramadan.” Teachers and students must eat lunch. Work during Ramadan 
should also focus on taking precautions against ethnic separatists using religion to 
infiltrate schools . 226 

Kanas: The Politics and Law Committee made plans for cadres and staff to undertake 
“safety checks” on mosques and to patrol surrounding areas . 227 

Yengisar County Business Council: Held a meeting with restaurant owners reminding 
them to maintain nonnal business activities during Ramadan and to sign pledges to 
ensure “social stability and promote national unity .” 228 

Kashgar Prefecture: Officials were instructed to strengthen the internal management of 
mosques during Ramadan and ensure students receive “ideological education .” 229 

Charqilik: Local authorities conducted supervision of religious activities in and outside of 
mosques and visited mosques to ensure patriotism and to understand the “atmosphere” 
there . 230 


225 (Tekesi County, China). (2012, August 3). 

(Akchi Community Publicity and Education Work do well during the Month of Ramadan). Retrieved from 
http://www.zgtks.gov.cn/itbd/chuangxianzhengyou/sqdt/2012-08-03/9495.html. 

226 Jr (Akto County). (2012, August 23). 

County Education System Deploys Security and Stability during Ramadan) . Retrieved from 
http://www.aktedu.gov.cn/ch/EC ShowArticle.asp?EC ArticleID=287 . 

227 (Kanas). (2012, August 10). Akto County 

Education System Deploys Security and Stability during Ramadan). Retrieved from 
http://www.kns.gov.cn/sv/bmdt/2012/14626.htm . 

228 (Kashi Industry and Commerce Management Bureau). 

“20124fff£j ( Yengisar County Industry and Commerce Bureau to 

Convene “in 2012 during the Month of Ramadan Halal Restaurant Management” Workshop. Retrieved 
from http://ks.xiaic.gov.cn/gsdt/201207/7809.html . 

229 ^ffi±feEHliCfft#jl5 (Kashi Tax Bureau). (2012, September 12). X'i'Mib 

(Yuepuhu to Implement Taxing “Eight Strengthening” 
Measures to Ensure Stability during Ramadan (the 45 th Issue of Tax Information)). Retrieved from 
http://ks.xi-n-tax.gov.cn/ssxc/gsxw/201209/t20120912 205630.html . 

230 Tr^fJrTr^fM(Ruoqiang County, Ruoqiang Town). (2012, July 25). 

(f (Ruoqiang Town Strongly Launch Uyghur Work Stability during Ramadan). Retrieved from 
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Karghilik: The Trade and Industry Bureau issued curbs on the closure of restaurants 
during Ramadan for “social stability” reasons and conducted door-to-door educational 
activities on religious regulations, as well as elicited pledges of adherence to the 
regulations. 231 

Aksu Prefecture: Teachers were made responsible for their students’ whereabouts and 
“ideological trends” during Ramadan. 232 

Awat County: Government personnel were ordered to conduct educational activities 
during Ramadan among households and to monitor the activities of retired staff during 
the fast. 233 

Karamay: The Trade and Industry Bureau informed owners of halal restaurants to 
undertake normal business activities at a meeting. 54 restaurant owners signed a pledge to 
follow the regulations. 234 

Interviews with Uyghurs conducted in 2012 confirmed many of the restrictions reported 
by western media and Chinese government websites. The former imam interviewed by 
UHRP said that during his tenure: 

Some people in the community, such as farmers, could fast during 
Ramadan, but students, teachers and government workers were not 
allowed. They were given food during the day to eat, especially at 
lunchtime. Some people said they had already eaten, but were pressured 
into eating. If they persisted in saying they had eaten, their names were put 
on a list. The government also monitored if lights were switched on in 
houses before sunrise to see which families were observing Ramadan. If 
people who were forbidden to fast did so, their salaries were cut. 235 


231 (Life and Service Website). (2012, July 11). 

IE Met ilk mi lit M TflE ffKargilik County’ Secretary for Commerce and Industry to Step Up its Publicity and 
Education Work for Normal Restaurant Business during Ramadan. Retrieved from 
http://www.ycshfw.com.cn/article/article 37575.html . 

232 (Aksu City Education Bureau). (2012, July 10). 

Oil Mi rf (Combination of Four Measures to Ensure harmony and Stability on Campus during Ramadan) . 
Retrieved from http://jyj.aks. gov. cn/page.asp?id=902 . 

233 (Zheng Qianqian). (2012, August 24). 

(Awat County Begin to Strive for Excellent “ Three-Strand Rope Twisted into a Surge of Forces ” Strategy 
during Ramadan). (Aksu City Party Construction Website). Retrieved from 

http://aks.xikunlun.cn/aks.xikunlun.cn/zt/cxzy/2012/3215122.htm . 

234 (Karamay City Food and Drug Administration). (2012, July 30). GliJc 

m E S Jf (Baijiantan District to Convene Halal Restaurant Owners to 

Operate during Ramadan) . Retrieved from http://svii.klmy. gov.cn/spaq/Pages/ 

Silf^fCaspx . 

235 Interviewee 4 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 
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An interviewee UHRP spoke to in 201 1 stated that at his university in Urumchi fasting at 
Ramadan was forbidden for students. Uyghur students at the university had to prove that 
they were not fasting by eating meals during the daytime in public canteens on campus. 
The interviewee said college authorities checked if students’ dormitory lights were on in 
the early morning to see if students were getting up early to eat before the daylight fast. 
He added he could not pray in the dormitory at any time or go to the mosque on the 
Muslim holy day of Friday. 236 Another 2011 interviewee told UHRP Chinese authorities 
routinely locked the doors to mosques so that people were unable to pray at the onset of 
the festival marking the end of Ramadan. 2 ’ 7 

A Uyghur man in his early forties, who had left East Turkestan in 2009, detailed how in 
Korla during Ramadan, the government monitored which restaurants were closed during 
the day and issued orders for those restaurants that were closed to cease business 
permanently. In addition, regulations stated people were not pennitted to worship at 
mosques other than the one in their locality. The interviewee related how some people 
from Toqsun and Kucha attempted to worship in a local mosque in Korla and were 
arrested and jailed for doing do. After five days of questioning, they were released. 

See Image 2 of the Appendix (p. 94-5) for an online post from a Uyghur restaurant owner 
in Keriya Hotan regarding Ramadan restrictions. 

Overseas media has documented other violations during Ramadan, particularly in 2008 
and 2011. Documentation on 2009 and 2010 restrictions is not as readily available due to 
a ten month Internet shutdown enacted after the July 5, 2009 unrest in Urumchi; however, 
CECC documented a number of violations of religious freedom across the region during 
Ramadan in 2010, including bans on fasting, restaurants forced to open during fasting 
hours and increased surveillance of individuals and mosques. 238 

Prior to 2008, CECC reported that in 2006 the Kashgar Finance and Trade School 
ensured students did not fast during Ramadan and should “submit to an appraisal of their 
demeanor by local Communist Party groups in their hometowns.” In addition, measures 
documented in 2006 included communal lunches for students ordered by Karghilik 
County education officials with cooperation expected from cadres, parents and religious 
leaders. Furthermore, authorities in Aksu, Urumchi and Yarkand County issued 
regulations forbidding students and teachers from observing Ramadan. 239 


J<1 Interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2011. 

237 Interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2011. 

238 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2010, October 20). Authorities Continue to 
Restrict Ramadan Observance in Xinjiang. Retrieved from 
http://cecc.gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd7showsingleH 46539 . 

239 The Uyghur American Association. (2006, December 15). Local Governments in Xinjiang Continue 
Religious Repression During Ramadan. Retrieved from http://uyghuramerican.org/article/local- 
govemments-xiniiang-continue-religious-repression-during-ramadan.html . 
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Regulations on Ramadan observance among Uyghurs in 2008 were tightened according 
to an article published by the Associated Press. 240 On October 18, 2008, the New York 
Times reported, “Many of the rules have been on the books for years, but some local 
governments in Xinjiang have publicly highlighted them in the past seven weeks [during 
Ramadan in 2008] by posting the laws on Web sites or hanging banners in towns.” 241 The 
Guardian also reported on September 9, 2008 “Religious controls are usually stricter 
during Ramadan but experts say this year’s are noticeably stronger and believe it is the 
first time they have been published rather than passed on orally.” 242 

The New York Times described restrictions publicized by local authorities in Payziwat 
County that “include barring teachers and students from observing Ramadan, prohibiting 
retired government officials from entering mosques and requiring men to shave off 
beards and women to doff veils. Mosques cannot let people from outside of town stay 
overnight and restaurants must maintain normal hours of business.” 243 Similar restrictions 
in Toqsu County for retired officials and civil servants regarding the fast and entering 
mosques were recorded in the same article. 244 AFP described the Toqsu government as 
stating: “We must timely warn and stop religious believers from organising and planning 
large scale prayer groups and prevent any large crowd incidents that could harm social 
stability” during Ramadan. 245 In the same year, Radio Free Asia detailed measures during 
Ramadan across the region to provide lunches to government employees in Hotan, as 
well as forcing pledges from restaurant owners in Lop County, Atush city 246 and Keriya 
to stay open during daylight. 247 


240 Unrepresented Nations and Peoples Organization (UNPO). (2008, September 30). Ramadan - A Time of 
repression for Uyghur Muslims. Retrieved from http://www.unpo.org/article/8725 . 

241 Wong, Edward. (2008, October 18). Wary of Islam, China Tightens a Vise of Rules. The New York 
Times. Retrieved from http://www.nytimes.com/2008/10/19/world/asia/19xiniiang.html . 

242 Branigan, Tania. (2008, September 9). China officials tighten restrictions on Muslim practices. The 
Guardian UK. Retrieved from http://www.guardian.co.uk/world/2008/sep/09/chinal . 

243 Wong, Edward. (2008, September 8). Curbs Imposed on Muslims in Western China During Ramadan. 
The New York Times. Retrieved from http://www.nvtimes.com/2008/09/09/world/asia/Q9china.html: A 
similar restriction on teachers and students was recorded in Eluocheng county: Tan, Kenneth. (2011, 
September 11). Ramadan restrictions in Xinjiang. Shanghaiist. Retrieved from 
http://shanghaiist.com/2008/Q9/ll/ramadan restrictions in xinjiang.php . 

244 Ibid. 

245 Agence France-Presse (AFP). (2008, September 5). China imposes Ramadan security crackdown in 
Muslim northwest. Retrieved from 

http://afp.google.com/article/ALeqM5hdEdZru3e81VgdC0ibXbfR0mKfhg . 

246 Guljekre. (2008, September 24). Ramadan Lunches For China ’s Muslims. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved 
from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/ramadan-09242008063029.html . 

247 Gulchire. (2008, September 6). Ramadan Curbs on China ’s Muslims. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
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2011 witnessed another round of heavy-handed restrictions during Ramadan in East 
Turkestan. 248 The U.S. State Department’s 2011 Religious Freedom Report 249 declared 
repression of Muslim Uyghurs during the year as “severe” and recorded that religious 
freedom in China as a whole had declined “markedly.” 250 An article in The Hindu 
published on August 3 1 described how Ramadan passed largely peacefully in Kashgar, 
but “more than two dozen soldiers of the People’s Liberation Army (PL A), armed with 
rifles and baton shields, kept watch over the Id Kah mosque at the city centre, which is 
Xinjiang’s most important religious centre.” 251 On September 11, 2011, the Los Angeles 
Times described how students from Kashgar Teachers College were escorted to lunch by 
their professors to make sure that students did not observe the Ramadan fast. A Radio 
Free Asia report from August 19, 2011 quoted a student in Kashgar who confirmed the 
imposition of restrictions on students. 252 

The Los Angeles Times also detailed how restaurants were subjected to fines of up to 
USD 780 if they closed during the fast hours and that Chinese authorities in Aksu issued 
a warning over the Internet to restaurant owners in the city detailing how those who 
“close without reason during the ‘Ramadan period’ will be severely dealt with according 
to the relevant regulations.” 253 Radio Free Asia reported on August 4, 2011 that 
employees at a mosque in Urumchi described how people from out of town were 
forbidden to attend Urumchi mosques. Anyone wanting to pray at the mosque had to 
register using a national identity card. 254 


248 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2011, October 11). Xinjiang Authorities 
Implement Ramadan Curbs Amid Renewed Pledges for Tight Controls. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc. gov/pages/virtualAcad/index.phpd?showsingle= 163260 . 

249 U.S. Department of State Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor. (2011). International 
Religious Freedom Report for 2011. Retrieved from 
http://www.state.gOv/i/drl/rls/irf/religiousfreedom/index.htm//wrapper . 

250 Vandenbrink, Rachel. (2012, July 30). Religious Freedom 'Declines Markedly ’ in China. Radio Free 
Asia. Retrieved from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/china/religious-freedom-07302012183122.html . 

251 Krishnan, Ananth. (201 1, August 31). A quiet Ramadan in China ’s far west. The Hindu. Retrieved from 
http://www.thehindu.com/news/international/article2415340.ece . 
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Mosque Attendance 


Restrictions on attending mosques for Uyghurs in East Turkestan are stringent and 
different from regulations placed on Muslims elsewhere in the PRC. 25: 5 In general, 
children under 18, government employees and women are not permitted to enter mosques 
in East Turkestan. However, CECC reported, “Central government officials assured the 
foreign press in March 2005 that minors are allowed to worship freely in China.” 256 
Despite such assurances, reports indicate that some state officials have implemented 
restrictions on mosque entry with fastidious vigor. 257 

Uyghurs interviewed by UHRP discussed the restrictions in place in East Turkestan with 
research staff. One interviewee, who had left East Turkestan after the 2012 Korban 
celebrations, told UHRP that in Kashgar the atmosphere was tense during the 
celebrations and he had seen signs outside mosques forbidding school-aged children from 
entering. The interviewee also visited Urumchi on the trip and was told by a teacher it 
was part of a teacher’s work to prevent students from going to the mosque. The teacher 
added that if teachers do not carry out the task to the satisfaction of school authorities, 
part of their salary would be permanently deducted. 258 

The former imam interviewed by UHRP described how regulations state that no one 
under 18 could attend his mosque. Chinese authorities told him it was his responsibility 
to remove anyone under 18 and if he failed to do so, he risked arrest. He added that 
employees from regulating authorities attended his mosque impersonating worshippers to 
check whether this regulation and others were being adhered to. 259 

Since 2005, UHRP has documented the implementation of regulations restricting access 
to mosques. In 2006, Radio Free Asia reported on broader restrictions on mosque 
attendance that included Communist Party members and Communist Youth members, 
state employees, workers and retirees, youth under the age of 18, prefecture employees 


255 Rotar, Igor. (2006, August 15). Xinjiang: Strict control of China 's Uighur Muslims continues. Forum 18 
News Service. Retrieved from http://www.foruml 8.org/Archive.php?article id=829 ; Turdush, Rukiye. 
(2011, November 30). A Muslim Divide in China. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/hui-l 1302012172354.html. 

256 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2005, October 11). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2005. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt05/CECCannRpt2005.pdf . 

Abdilim, Mihray. (2013, March 1) Ghulja Official Tightens Religious Restrictions. Radio Free Asia. 
Retrieved from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/ghulia-03012013152220.html . 

258 Interviewee 2 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. Also see: 
http://dwxcb.ylsy.edu.cn/index.php?ac=article&at=read&did=160 for an outline by Yili Normal 
University’s restrictions on teacher and student religious activities. 

259 Interviewee 4 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 
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and women. 60 The restrictions were documented from a picture of a sign 
posted outside a mosque. 



Those listed are prohibited to enter the Mosque and participate in religious activities: 

1) Party and Union of Communist Youth members. 2) Public servants and retired public servants. 
3) Young people under the age of 18. 4) Village cadres. 5) Women 
© Radio Free Asia/Erkin Tarim 

An imam from the Id Kah mosque in Kashgar interviewed by Radio Free Asia confirmed 
that the restrictions were in place at his mosque. In the same report, a farmer from the 
Kashgar area told Radio Free Asia that the regulation forbidding those under 18 from 
attending mosques had been discussed at all village meetings. The report added: 

The fanner also confirmed that government officials kept tight guard over 
mosques, noting who came and left and issuing fines of 1,000-5,000 yuan 
(U.S.$ 124-620) to those who broke the ban. 


260 Guljekre. (2006, February 6). China Bans Officials, State Employees, Children from Mosques. Radio 
Free Asia. Retrieved from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur religion-20060206.html . 
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“From small units of countryside headmans to the students, they are all 
banned from mosque... Even for the Eid prayer, they are not allowed,” he 
said. 

He cited the case of a schoolteacher jailed for two years and fired after 20 
years’ service for persisting in her religious faith. 

If an imam does not do what the government says, the government will 
appoint a new one who will. 261 

From observations made in the region, Norway-based religious freedom advocates Forum 
18 reported in August 15, 2006, “in Hotan the ban on children attending the mosque is 
applied very strictly. For example, during the Friday prayers police guard the mosques to 
ensure that children do not attend.” 262 However, the report also indicated that rule for 
people under 18 may not have been as strictly enforced in the northern part of East 
Turkestan where there are fewer Uyghurs and a higher proportion of Han Chinese. 

In 2009, Radio Free Asia reported on a crackdown against “cross-village worship,” which 
refers to believers attending religious sites other than the one closest to where they live. 
Individuals found to be engaged in “cross-village worship” are detained and fined 
according to sources in East Turkestan. A group of Uyghurs who had traveled to worship 
at a shrine near Hotan was detained and authorities brought them to government 
buildings in their respective villages. A group from the village of Ilchi was held for 12 
hours. Authorities from Ilchi claimed “cross-village worship” is a “social crime” and 
“illegal.” The Ilchi villagers were fined 500 yuan each, which represents one-sixth of 
their annual income. In an indication that regulations on religious worship are unclear and 
seemingly arbitrary, one of the Uyghurs who was detained told RFA: “Since my 
childhood, we have had a custom of worshiping at that shrine, so I thought there was 
nothing wrong with worshiping there.” 263 Also recorded in 2009 were restrictions on 
mosque attendance, such as outright closures for Friday prayers, after deadly unrest in the 
regional capital of Urumchi. 264 


~ 62 Rotar, Igor. (2006, August 15). Xinjiang: Strict control of China ’s Uighur Muslims continues. Forum 18 
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264 BBC News. (2009, July 10). China bans Urumqi mosque prayers. Retrieved from 
http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/asia-pacific/8143602.stm; see also Schluessel, Eric. (2009, July 14). Islam in 
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On July 13, 201 1, Radio Free Asia reported that two Uyghur students attending a school 
in Zhejiang were expelled for attending a mosque. 265 The action illustrates how the more 
relaxed regulations in parts of China outside of East Turkestan do not apply to Uyghurs. 
In a statement, a World Uyghur Congress spokesman said, “Every year in Urumqi there 
are high school students who are expelled from school and their parents given steep fines. 
The reason is that they have attended religious activities at the mosque, or especially 
fasted during [the Muslim holy month of] Ramadan.” 266 

UFIRP received reports in 2012 that indicate that regulations have not relented on mosque 
attendance for restricted groups. Retired teachers and civil servants were asked to sign 
pledges to not engage in “illegal” religious activities in 2012 including mosque 
attendance. The regulations were confirmed with education bureau officials in Korla and 
at the Ili Prefecture Inland Revenue Bureau. Those who disobeyed would be committing 
a “political mistake” and be fired. 267 A Radio Free Asia report dated November 15, 2012 
described how mosques in East Turkestan were under tight surveillance during the 18 th 
Party Congress that ushered in a new political leadership in Beijing. Measures included 
the deployment of armed personnel and the installation of CCTV at mosques. 268 

Islamic Dress 

Several Uyghurs told UFIRP researchers about strictly enforced regulations on clothing 
and appearance that Chinese officials deemed “Islamic.” Government restrictions on 
clothing and appearance are mostly aimed at men who wore beards and veiled women. In 
many cases, these kinds of appearances were deemed a security threat or enough to 
warrant suspicion on the part of Chinese authorities. Uyghurs who do not maintain such 
an appearance do not attract as much attention from the Chinese authorities. UFIRP 
believes that the restrictions indicate not only an attempt to curb religious practice, but 
also Uyghur traditions. 


265 Hai Nan. (2011, July 2013). Uyghur Students ‘Caught Praying. ’ Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uvghur/praying-0713201 1 134554.html?searchterm=None. 

266 HRH Bergen. (2011, July 17). Uyghur students expelled for religion, difficult life for relatives of 
political prisoners. Human Rights House Network (HRHN). Retrieved from 
http://humanrightshouse.Org/Articles/l 67 1 8.html . 

267 HHiZiif (Voice of America, VOA). (2012, March 20). ifrfflffHRA A SfffU if 

-fj(No Religion, No going into Mosques, Public Officials in Xinjiang to Check Warranty). Retrieved from 
http://www.voachinese.com/content/article-20120321-xiniiang-civil-servants-143638466/948278.html; 

Radio Free Asia. (2012, March 21). (Uyghur Teacher to Sign an 

Agreement to Not Participate in Religious Activities). Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/cantonese/news/xinjiang-032 120 121 0255 8.html . 

268 Radio Free Asia. (2012, November 15). (Mosques in Xinjiang Closely 

Monitored). Retrieved from http://www.rfa.org/cantonese/news/xinjiang mosque- 

1 1 1520121 12129. html?encoding=simplified . 
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In an article dated November 8, 2012, a foreign resident of East Turkestan wrote in The 
Diplomat of restrictions on appearance targeting students, as well as the significance of 
traditional dress as a cultural symbol: 

The Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region government also forbids 
students and teachers from wearing headscarves or traditional hats on 
school campuses. One Uyghur professor with whom I spoke argued that 
these head coverings are a cultural marker, rather than strictly a religious 
marker. In fact, many Uyghurs have remarked that the July 2009 
riots acted as a major turning point in their society. Since that time, the 
number of Uyghur women wearing headscarves has increased 
dramatically. They argue that they wear them to stand in solidarity with 
other Uyghurs as well as identify themselves as Muslim. 

One day, I encountered a handful of students on a college campus wearing 
traditional hats and headscarves. I asked one of the young women why she 
chose to cover her head in spite of the ban. ‘It’s part of our culture,’ she 
responded. When I subsequently inquired what might happen if she 
continued to defy the ban, the student said that the school could choose to 
expel her. Such acts of resistance, albeit on a small scale, seemingly 
indicate the desire of Uyghurs and other Central Asian ethnic groups to 
assert their own identity as well as their rights. 269 



Left: Keriva County Joint Township Central Primary School 
Right: Uyghur: Remove any headwear when entering the school 
Chinese: No entering the school wearing headwear or headscarves. © Uighurbiz 


269 Adams, Graham. (2012, November 8). The Xinjiang Perspective: Part III. The Diplomat. Retrieved 
from http://thediplomat.com/china-power/the-xiniiang-perspective-part-iii/ . 
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Nevertheless, in a November 14, 2012 South China Morning Post article, CCP official 
Kuresh Kanjir denied any existence of a ban on “traditional ethnic dress” despite 
compelling evidence presented in this section to the contrary. In a revealing statement on 
government attitudes, Kanjir added, “But we are now in a civilised society and we hope 
to use modern culture to guide a somehow backward culture.” 270 



In interviews with UHRP, Uyghurs described how state officials had removed “Islamic” 


clothing from Uyghurs at airports. A 
Uyghur man witnessed a women 
stripped to her underclothes at a 
security checkpoint in Urumchi in 
order to satisfy security personnel that 
she was safe to travel before boarding 
the plane. 271 A Uyghur woman 
recalled an incident of a Uyghur man 
and wife who were at a security 
checkpoint in Kashgar airport in 
August 2012. The wife was forced to 
remove her veil before she could 
board the plane. 272 Other interviewees 
reported removal of clothing in other 
public locations. A Uyghur man who 
recently came from East Turkestan 
saw an incident of a person being 
forced to remove their clothes in front 
of the Id Kah Bazaar in Kashgar 
during Ramadan 2012, 273 and a 
Uyghur man saw the beating of a man 
by police who had complained to 
them about the forced removal of her 
veil. 274 The former imam said that 
since he fled China, the local police 
have harassed his wife, who is still in 
China, for wearing a headscarf. 275 


Notice: 

Show your beautiful face, 

Let your beautiful hair flow. 

Remove your veil, change primitive customs 
Make Kashgar harmonious, establish pleasant 
traditions. 

©Uighurbiz 


- 70 Li Jing. (2012, November 14). There is no ban on Uygur dress, police deputy says at congress. South 
China Morning Post. Retrieved from http://www.scmp.com/news/china/article/1081896/there-no-ban- 
uygur-dress-police-deputv-says-congress?page=all . 

" 7I Interviewee 2 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

~ 7 " Interviewee 3 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

273 Interviewee 1 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

~ 74 Interviewee 2 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

Interviewee 4 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 
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Furthermore, a Uyghur man in his forties recalled from his travels in East Turkestan in 
2012 that Uyghurs with beards and doppa hats had been stopped for extra questioning at 
security checkpoints. 276 Reports of harassment of Uyghurs with this kind of appearance 
were confirmed in an August 19, 2010 report from Radio Free Asia that described similar 
searches in Aksu. 277 The Uyghur in his forties added that during the 2008 Olympics a 
man from Karamay named Obul Kasim, who had a beard, had visited Korla. The police 
were doing house-to-house searches in the name of Olympic security to check if there 
were Uyghurs in Korla from other cities. When the police saw Obul Kasim had a beard 
and was from out of town, they arrested him. Obul Kasim told police that a beard was not 
against the law, but he was detained for 68 days and paid 20,000 yuan to police for his 
release. Fie was directly jailed with no legal procedure. The police shaved his beard while 
he was in detention. 278 

Official sources also indicate curbs on the practice of wearing beards or headscarves 
among Uyghurs. A report issued by the City of Kashgar People’s Court Party Committee 
on July 5, 2012 discusses the “religious atmosphere” in the city. The report relates how 
the wearing of beards is not a custom among young Uyghurs and officials should 
promote the concept of “beautiful women,” referring to unveiled Uyghur women. 279 
Deutche Welle reported on December 15, 2011 on restrictions in Ghulja that formed part 
of a campaign to dilute religious consciousness. Individuals with headscarves or beards 
were labeled as “not normal” and campaigns against such appearances were equated with 
a “healthy” and “civilized” life. 280 Associated Press cited the Ghulja government website 
in a December 15, 2011 report stating that the campaign aimed “to completely get rid of 
the abnormal phenomenon in the entire community of minority ethnic women and youth 
wearing Arabian dress, growing beards and covering their faces in veils.” 281 


~ lb Interviewee 6 interview with Uyghur Human Rights Project, 2012. 

277 Hoshur, Shohrct. (2010, August 19). Slain patrolmen ‘Checked’ Uyghurs. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved 
from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uvghur/Uvghur-policemen-killed-in-attack-08192010163454.html. 

278 Ibid. 

279 St!IIUSH+ TUAK/iK (Xinjiang Atush City People’s Court). (2012, July 5). 

(Kashgar People ’s Court Party Committee Play Down Religious 
Atmosphere and Retire Political Party Member Conference) . Retrieved from 
http://kss.xicourt.org/public/detail.phn7id~7 . 

280 (Song Ruxin) (Bian Ji). (201 1, December 15). 0rSP'f 2 M^I“ (Yining, 

Xinjiang to Promote “Play Down Religious Consciousness. ”) (Duowei News). Retrieved from 

http://china.dwnews.com/news/201 1-12-15/5841 1055.html ; (Pierre). (2011, December 15). 

if) ( Yining City Streets Launch Play Down Religious Consciousness 

Campaign). M if iff If! R (Boxun News). Retrieved from 
http://www.boxun.com/news/gb/china/201 1/12/201 1 121 52037. shtml . 

281 Uyghur Human Rights Project (UHRP). (2011, December 15). Neighborhood in far west China tries veil 
ban. Retrieved from http://uhrp.org/news/neighborhood-far-west-china-tries-veil-ban . 
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A June 11, 2010 report described restrictions in Kucha County that included bans on 
headscarves and beards and equated non-Islamic appearance with civility. 282 In 2011, 
CECC reported that campaigns in East Turkestan connected religious clothing to 
“religious extremism” and “backwardness.” 283 Uighurbiz published a post on August 11, 
2012 which shows a public sign exhorting women to promote modem civilization and 
culture by not wearing the veil. 



Women and girls, open your veil, don 7 disturb modern civilized society. © Uighurbiz 

The report also contains a number of other signs captured across the region. 284 The 
popularization of unveiling Muslim women was captured in a dance that was first spread 
throughout the region in 2009. 285 


282 Radio Free Asia. (2010, June 9). (In Kuche County, 

Xinjiang Inventory of Illegal Propaganda Materials and Uyghur Women Apparel Destroyed). Retrieved 
from http://www.rfa.org/mandarin/yataibaodao/xiniiang-060920101631 17.html . 

283 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2011, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 201 1 . Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRptl 1/AR201 lfmal.pdf . 

284 (Uighurbiz). (2012, August 11). gf&: 

zr” (Xinjiang: “Please Unveil, Do Not Affect Modern Society”). Retrieved from 
http://www.uighurbiz.net/archives/4802 . 
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Women with headscarves and veils cannot conduct social insurance business. © Uighurbiz 

Extensive overseas reporting on clothing restrictions in the region indicates the lengths to 
which the government goes to control Uyghur behavior. In 2008, Radio Free Asia 
reported a police officer in Charbagh in Hotan Prefecture as saying: “We are. ..checking 
the identities of those who have beards or mustaches, and women who cover their faces,” 


285 Lingbodancer. (2012, February 24). d&M: ###< EEdfc 

(Lift Your Veil (Uyghur Male and Female Two-Person Dance, Performance: Gou Chan, YuMi Ti)). 
YouTube. Retrieved from http://www. youtube. com/watch?v=F5-0sCP5uTo; Xieyangfa. (2009). MM: 0$ 
&§&(%$ (Video: Dance Coaches 09 Uyghurs Lift Your Veil). Youku. 

Retrieved from http://v.youku.com/v show/id XNiM2NTQzMg=~ html ; (Wang Luobin). 

(fjm (Lift Your Veil). Baidu. Retrieved from http://baike.baidu.com/view/3250796.htm. 

According a Uyghur informant. Lift Your Veil is a popular Uyghur folk song about love and its’ meaning in 
this context has been changed from the original intention. The song in actuality depicted typical Uyghur 
girls as reserved, shy and honest in relationships. The words to the song in Uyghur are: 

Qashimni qara didiler, 
qara qash iken yari-yar 
ashqin qashingni bir koriwalay, 

Janim ukijan yari-yar 

Chechimni uzun didiler, 

Chachi uzun yari-yar, 

Achqin chachingni bir koriwalay, 
qara chach ukijan yari-yar. 

In translation: All said she has a black eyebrow, Please open your eyebrow my love, I wish to see it once. 
All said she has a long hair. Please open your long hair my love, I wish to see it once. 
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during Ramadan. The official added, “We uncover the faces of veiled women by force if 
necessary.” 286 Radio Free Asia reported in 2009 that state employees in Kashgar had been 
submitted to a campaign forcing anyone with facial hair to shave. Propaganda employee 
Omerjan Tohti at Kashgar Prefecture government stated: “State employees should be 
clean and neat at all times, and they should be models for other people... That’s why 
we’re doing this... Kashgar’s situation is very complicated. . .There are some radical 
elements politicizing beards and mustaches to incite separatism.” 287 The report added, “In 
an online posting, one teacher reported that, as part of the campaign against facial hair, 
officials at his school had even removed from the auditorium and classrooms portraits of 
mustachioed Communist icons Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and Vladimir Lenin.” 288 
Radio Free Asia indicated Kashgar authorities were enforcing a 2007 regulation stating 
government employees should be secular in appearance. 289 



Women wearing veils or headscarves and men under 45-vears-old with long beards may not enter 
the hospital. Prayer is prohibited in the hospital. © Bilimkuqi Blog 


286 Gulchire. (2008, September 6). Ramadan Curbs on China ’s Muslims. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uvghur/Ramadan-09062008195750.html . 

287 Shohrct. (2008, February 20). Kashgar Uyghurs Pressured To Shave. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/hair-02202009174717.html . 

288 Ibid. 

289 Ibid. 
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In 2009, Radio Free Asia interviewed two Uyghur women who described how police 
broke up a gathering of Uyghur women near Ghulja on suspicion that they were holding 
an “illegal” religious gathering. The women believed that the authorities’ suspicions had 
been heightened because the women at the gathering were wearing headscarves; 
however, the police did not give any indication as to why the women were being 
detained. According to the 
interviewees, “Eighteen of the 
women were freed after eight 
hours of interrogation, seven were 
sent for forced labor for 10 days, 
and five were sentenced to a 

„290 


month in jail.’ 

Radio Free Asia reported on 
region-wide restrictions on 
women wearing long dresses and 
covering their faces and men 
wearing beards in 2010, citing 
examples from Kucha, Ghulja and 
Hotan. A report published on 
September 24, 2010 stated, 

according to an anonymous 
source, that fines from between 
USD 30 to USD 100 were being 
levied on people who did not 
comply. The source added, 
“When I used to live in Kucha, 
my friend was taken to jail 
because he was a mosque imam 
who spoke out about the way the 
government was treating people 
wearing religious clothing. He 
was sentenced to 12 years in 
jail.” 291 Another source in Ghulja 
added, “All summer this year, the 
local government worked towards 
changing the dress of the women 
and cutting the men’s 
beards... Right now, women can 
no longer have covered faces in 
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Notice 

Respected readers: 

Starting today, anyone wearing full-body scarves, veils, or 
headscarves will be strictly prohibited from entering the 
library. 

Kashgar City Library 
March 8, 2013 


290 Hoshur, Shohrct. (2009, June 5). Women Held Over Party. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uvghur/partv-06052009144Q59.html . 

291 Abdilim, Mihray. (2010, September 24). Ban on ‘Religious’ Clothing. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/ english/news/uyghur/clothing-092320 1017001 7 .html . 
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my area. All young men must have clean-shaven faces. Only the older men can keep 
beards.” 292 In 2009, CECC said officials believed there were “outstanding problems” in 
“Toqsu county, Aqsu district... in ‘bizarre’ women’s apparel.” CECC added, “an expert 
invited by the Party-controlled XUAR Women’s Federation provided a ‘correct 
interpretation’ of the Quran’s views toward women’s clothes.” 293 CECC also described 
that in 2011, “Under the direction of the Party-controlled women’s federation in the 
XUAR, multiple localities reported continuing a campaign aimed at dissuading women 
from veiling their hair and faces.” 294 

Radio Free Asia reported in December 16, 2010 that village authorities were enforcing 
agreements among villagers in the Hotan area to not participate in “illegal” religious 
practices. The official Hotan municipal website stated that 98.6 percent of households in 
the area had signed. However, according to a World Uyghur Congress spokesman, “29 
men had so far been fined as much as 500 yuan (U.S. $75) each for wearing beards, while 
38 women had been fined between 200 yuan and 1,000 yuan (U.S. $30 to $150) for 
wearing headscarves.” 295 

In a sign that restrictions on clothing were causing tension, the South China Morning Post 
cited the restrictions as possible cause for an alleged attack on a local police station in 
Hotan in a July 22, 2011 report. 296 The Hong Kong-based Information Center for Human 
Rights and Democracy alleged clothing restrictions were the cause of unrest that occurred 
among Uyghurs in Henan Province in November 20 12. 297 

In 2012, UHRP reported on clothing restrictions occurring in private businesses in the 
Hotan area. A local company that leases property to businesses in the city banned women 
wearing veils from entering its shops and markets, and restricted the sale of clothing with 
“religious characteristics” as well as the sale of “illegal audiovisual materials” from its 
property. The Hotan Prefecture Jinxing Trading Co., Ltd. posted a notice regarding the 
new restrictions on June 11, 2012 in front of an entrance to one of the shops on its 
property, stating that the restrictions were in accordance with the demands of prefectural 


292 Ibid. 

293 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2009, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 2009. Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRpt09/CECCannRpt2009.pdf . 

294 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2011, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China Annual Report 201 1 . Retrieved from 
http://www.cecc.gov/pages/annualRpt/annualRptl 1/AR201 lfmal.pdf . 

293 Qiao Long. (2010, December 16). Campaigns Target Uyghur Muslims. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/china/campaigns-121620101 1 1933.html . 

296 Choi Chi-yuk. (201 1, July 22). Ban on Islamic dress sparked Uygur attack. South China Morning Post. 
Retrieved from http://www.scmp.com/article/974132/ban-islamic-dress-sparked-uygur-attack . 

297 He Shan. (2012, November 29). Veil-Lifting Sparks Unrest. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/veil-l 1292012194210.html . 
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and municipal Party and government authorities. (A full-size version of the sign is 
included as Image 3 of the Appendix I, page 96) The notice informs readers that the 
regulations are being instituted “in order to dilute the religious atmosphere, purify the 
religious environment, and maintain order in the marketplace.” It states patrons are 
required to open their bags for a security check upon entering the company’s shops and 
marketplaces. In addition, it states that individuals may not use the new restrictions on the 
wearing of “religious clothing” as an excuse to stop selling their products at the 
company’s properties. 298 

A June 26, 2012 report from Radio Free Asia cited an employee at a shopping mall in 
Hotan as saying, “It’s fine if they are just wearing ethnic minority clothing, but no one is 
allowed in if their face is covered... Some shops allow them in, while others don’t; it 
depends which one you go to.” 299 Officials targeted Hotan in particular in 2012 with an 
official website stating raids on illegal religious activity discovered 1,498 people had 
worn “traditional Muslim dress.” 300 

Officials also targeted students and teachers in 2012 with campaigns against Islamic 
dress. Citing a Uighurbiz report, the Autonomous Region blog described how male 
teachers in Kalpin County were penalized for not complying with orders to shave. The 
school’s party secretary fined a senior teacher his USD 680 annual bonus. If the behavior 
continued the Party Secretary would ensure the teacher would, “fail all future evaluations 
and be dispatched to remote places.” 301 

Furthermore, in a similar strategy employed to dissuade Uyghurs from traditional dress, 
CECC reported: 

In Hejing county, BMAP [Bortala Mongolian Autonomous Prefecture], an 
official reported at a September 2011 meeting of 550 households receiving 
minimum social welfare guarantees ( dibao fating) that women wearing 
veils, men with Targe beards,’ and guardians of minors who illegally enter 
mosques would be cut off from this social welfare support. 302 


298 Uyghur Human Rights Project (UHRP). (2012, June 22). New rules issued by Hotan company 
discriminate against Uyghur women. Retrieved from http://uhrp.org/press-release/new-rules-issued-hotan- 
companv-discriminate-against-uyghur-women.html . 

299 Qiao Long. (2012, June 26). Two Uyghurs Detained Over Leaflets. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/leaflets-06262012124859.html . 

300 Qiao Long. (2012, February 21). Uyghurs Detained in Hotan. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/ english/news/uyghur/detained-022 1201210521 5 .html . 

301 Autonomous Region: Uyghur Notes and Journal. (2012, February 2). Shave or No Bonus. Retrieved 
from http://autonomousregion.wordpress.com/2012/02/02/nobonus/ . 

302 Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC). (2012, October 10). Congressional-Executive 
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On July 27, 2012, Radio Free Asia reported that officials in areas with high densities of 
Uyghurs, such as Hotan, Aksu, and Kashgar required Uyghurs to sign agreements to 
refrain from “illegal” religious activities in exchange for monthly government stipends 
for impoverished families. The report states, “Applicants must promise that neither they 
nor their family members will cover their faces in public for religious reasons and that 
they will refuse to host guests who cover their faces.” 303 A full-size image of one such 
pledge is included as Image 4 of the Appendix, page 96. It is followed on page 97 by two 
other images of signs targeting Uyghurs ’ Islamic dress. 


Religious Sites 


There have been a number of descriptions of the destruction of religious sites in East 
Turkestan since 2005. On August 18, 2006, Forum 18 published an article that detailed 
the demolition of a mosque in Urumchi, which was reconstructed as part of the Grand 
Bazaar shopping complex that included a Kentucky Fried Chicken and a Carrefour 
supermarket. Citing a BBC report, the Forum 18 article quoted a Uyghur worshipper at 
the new mosque as stating, “It really isn’t appropriate. We come here to worship - but 
sometimes we can’t hear our prayers because of the music and singing from the 
bazaar.” 304 



Carrefour, Kentucky Fried Chicken, and Dong Koruk Mosque © TravBuddy Blog 


303 Hoshur, Shohret. (2012, July 27). Restrictions Imposed on Aid Recipients. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved 
from http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/restrictions-07272012155718.html . 

304 Rotar, Igor. (2006, August 15). Xinjiang: Strict control of China’s Uighur Muslims continues. Forum 
18. Retrieved from http://www.foruml 8. org/ Archive. php?article id=829 . 
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In June 23, 2008, Radio Free Asia reported on the destruction of a mosque, which was 
built in 1999, in Kalpin City near Aksu. The reasoning behind the demolition was unclear 
and Radio Free Asia cited a village elder stating young Uyghurs had been secretly 
praying at the mosque on Fridays, an action that had upset local authorities. The World 
Uyghur Congress, citing local sources, claimed the demolition was also due to the 
mosque’s refusal to publicize the upcoming Beijing Olympics. 305 Chinese Foreign 
Ministry officials refuted the World Uyghur Congress claims, but acknowledged the 

destruction of buildings saying that the 
cause for the action was that it had been 
built “illegally.” 306 Two AFP reporters 
who traveled to Kalpin to investigate 
the demolition were barred from entry 
by local police. 107 

According to reports, an Islamic 
college in Kashgar, known as the 
Khanlik Madrasa, was demolished 
around June 2009 and may have been 
tom down to make room for an athletic 
field. One of the school’s most famous 
students is said to have been celebrated 
historical figure Mahmud Kashgari. 
The Khanlik Madrasa was the first in 
East Turkestan to combine Islamic and 
“scientific” curricula, introducing a 
trend of similar schools with modem 
teaching methods in the region and, 
later, reformist social and political 
movements. 308 

Ceremonies raising the flag of the PRC 

Mosaue in Old City Kashgar © Eric Lafforgue at Uyghur mosques in East Turkestan 

are another source of contention with 
Chinese authorities. A report dated September 7, 201 1 stated five Uyghurs were detained 
on charges of “inciting separatism” for refusing to observe a flag-raising ceremony at a 



303 Ding Xiao. (2008, June 23). Uyghur Mosque Demolished. Radio Free Asia. Retrieved from 
http://www.rfa.org/english/news/uvghur/uvghurmosque-06232008163925.html. 

306 China Daily. (2008, July 8). China refutes report on Xinjiang mosque demolition. Retrieved from 
http://www.chinadaily.com.cn/china/2008-07/08/content 6829044.htm. 

307 Taipei Times. (2008, August 1). Reporters barred from Olympic-averse village. Retrieved from 
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mosque in the Kucha area. 309 A Chinese Legal Daily article on May 3, 2012 praised a 
mosque in Awat Village near Aksu for its observance of national flag raising 
ceremonies. 310 Furthermore, an August 3, 2010 report from Radio Free Asia detailed how 
party officials had held a meeting on July 24, 2010 in a mosque in Peyziwat County. As 
part of the meeting, the Unity and Friendship Department of the Party held a speech 
contest with the theme, “Love the Country, Promote the Homeland.” A local religious 
scholar quoted in the report said: 

To hold communist activities in a mosque is a kind of ridicule to our 
religion and our humanity... So far, within a week I have received at least 
100 calls from the public, all of them complaining about the issue. I 
understand that they cannot express their opinions to officials because of 
the political situation in our homeland... We did not say anything to the 
government about the issue, because we know what the cost of expression 
on this topic would be, especially these days. But officials should know 
that our silence does not mean we agree. ’ 11 





On left, flag raising ceremony at mosque. Headline: 5-starrecl red flag flutters inside a mosque. 
On right, the PRC flag flies above a mosque ©Uighurbiz 
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Uyghur Christians 

There are a small number of Uyghurs in East Turkestan who are Christians. In the 
contemporary era, no accurate number of Uyghur Christians exists due to the out-of- 
necessity clandestine nature of their religious worship. An anecdotal account of one 
Uyghur Christian’s conversion from Islam to Christianity provides details on the secrecy 
of Christian worship in East Turkestan and the pressures faced by Uyghur Christians 
from the Chinese government. 312 

Most emblematic of the persecution of Uyghur Christians are the cases of Alimjan Yimit 
and Osman Imin. Alimjan was detained in Kashgar on January 12, 2008, when he was 
arrested and accused of “endangering national security.” On May 27, 2008, Alimjan’s 
case was tried in court, but the case was returned to local prosecutors because of 
“insufficient evidence” against him. According to China Aid, witnesses saw Alimjan 
escorted to Nongsanshi hospital in Kashgar Hospital on March 1, 2009, where it is 
claimed he was “crying out to onlookers that he had been beaten in the detention 
center.” 313 He was formally charged with providing state secrets to overseas 
organizations on July 1 1 of the same year and after a closed trial was sentenced to a 15- 
year jail term on August 6, 2009 by the Kashgar Intermediate People’s Court. His wife 
was infonned that a verdict had been delivered in the case and this had been relayed to 
Alimjan in detention; however, she was not told the outcome. Alimjan’s lawyer learnt of 
the verdict and sentencing in December of 2009 and Alimjan’s “family members were 
barred from seeing the verdict paper.” 314 

According to Alimjan’s lawyer, an appeal was denied by the People’s High Court of the 
XUAR on March 16, 2010. 315 A petition to further appeal the sentencing was denied on 
December 27, 2010. 316 Throughout Alimjan’s case there have been reports that his family 
and lawyers have been denied access to visit him in detention. For example, his lawyers 
were denied access on February 25, 2008 317 and August 12, 2012. 118 A July 19, 2010 
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press release from China Aid details how Alimjan’s family was denied visiting rights 
after a few initial short visits. 319 In January 2013, Alimjan’s wife told reporters that she 
had been denied a visit to see her husband. 320 



Alimjan Yimit pictured with his family. 

Osman is a Uyghur Christian who was first arrested in 2004. He was allegedly tortured 
severely by police, chained to a metal bed and beaten repeatedly during the period he 
spent in detention after this initial arrest. He was eventually released on bail in the same 
year. 321 Osman was rearrested in 2007 by the Hotan Branch of the China State Security 


318 Free Alim. (2012, August 24). Beijing Christian Attorney went to Urumqi, and Applied to Meet with 
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Bureau and subsequently sentenced to two years of re-education through labor in 
November 2007 for “revealing state secrets” and “illegal proselytizing.” 322 Officials had 
planned to sentence him for 10 to 15 years, but after international media attention was 
directed toward Osman’s case, they instead sentenced him to two years in a labor camp 
near Kashgar. 32 , In the labor camp, Osman was forced to work 12 to 15 hours a day and 
an overseas Christian news service reported that he suffered from malnutrition while in 
the labor camp and his health deteriorated due to the harsh conditions. 324 When Osman’s 
lawyer appealed his sentence in June 2008, court authorities insisted on a closed hearing, 
then turned down the appeal and refused to explain the reason for this decision. 325 The 
courts also denied Osman proper access to his lawyer, which violated nonnal procedures. 
Osman was released on November 18, 2009 after serving his two-year sentence. 326 
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International and Domestic Laws 


The fundamental individual and collective right to religious freedom is protected by the 
multilateral human rights system through binding and guiding legal instruments. In 
principle, the PRC‘s own laws sanction freedom of religious belief to all citizens. Besides 
the recognition of the individual right to religious freedom, international and domestic 
law safeguards the religious rights of ethnic minorities and children from coercive and 
discriminatory measures. Furthermore, an individual’s right to determine how to practice 
and teach their faith, worship in private and in community is guaranteed under 
international law. 

The CCP is sensitive to external measures that undermine its ability to control religious 
practice within its borders. As a result, the PRC’s commitment to international human 
rights instruments that protect PRC citizens from repressive measures is tentative at best. 
The PRC has taken very few steps in the United Nations system that obligates it to 
religious rights under international law. The cautious approach to internationally 
recognized standards puts religious communities, especially ethnic minority believers, at 
risk, as the only recourse to accountability is the PRC government’s own laws. 

While the PRC does codify religious rights, the laws covering what religious activities 
are pennissible under law are unclear. The non-committal position toward international 
standards and the vagaries of domestic legal instruments ensures CCP supremacy over 
religious practice in the PRC. The maintenance of Party power is essential in dealing with 
perceived threats to the regime that stem from communities of religious believers. If the 
state decides that its control is challenged, legal ambiguities permit the repression of 
religious groups. 

International Instruments 

Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1948, clearly outlines the individual right to freedom of 
religious belief: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion. 327 

Individual and collective religious freedom is restated in Article 1 8 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), 328 Article 1 of the Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or 


327 United Nations (UN). (1948, December 10). The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR). 
Retrieved from http://www.un.org/en/documents/udhr/index.shtml . 
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Belief 329 and Article 2 of the Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to National 
or Ethnic, Religious and Linguistic Minorities (Declaration on Minorities), which states: 

Persons belonging to national or ethnic, religious and linguistic minorities 
(hereinafter referred to as persons belonging to minorities) have the right to enjoy 
their own culture, to profess and practise their own religion. 330 

The protections in Article 2 of the Declaration on Minorities collectively define 
individual minority religious rights as set out in Article 27 of the ICCPR. In addition, 
Article 30 of Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) guarantees the religious rights 
of minority children: 

...a child belonging to such a minority or who is indigenous shall not be denied 
the right, in community with other members of his or her group, to enjoy his or 
her own culture, to profess and practise his or her own religion, or to use his or 
her own language. ’ 31 

The ICCPR (Article 18. 1), the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance 
and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief (Article 1) and the Declaration on 
Minorities (Article 2.1) all contain articles that protect public and private worship, 
observance, practice and teaching of religion. The Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief states that 
coercive measures and discrimination on the basis of religion are violations of human 
rights: 

No one shall be subject to coercion which would impair his freedom to have a 
religion or belief of his choice. (Article 1) 

No one shall be subject to discrimination by any State, institution, group of 
persons, or person on grounds of religion or other beliefs. (Article 2) 332 

While the PRC ratified the CRC on March 2 1992, it has not ratified the ICCPR, which it 
signed on October 5, 1998. Under the United Nations system, Covenants constitute hard 
law and states are bound by the provisions contained within once ratified. As it stands, 
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citizens of the PRC are not protected by individual religious rights as outlined in the 
ICCPR until the Chinese government acknowledges its consent to be bound by the treaty 
through ratification. 

Declarations do not constitute hard law and are not legally binding upon member states of 
the United Nations; however, instruments such as the UDHR are part of customary 
international law and carry significant moral obligations. According to Steiner and 
Alston, “although the Declaration in itself may not be a legal document involving legal 
obligations, it is of legal value inasmuch as it contains an authoritative interpretation of 
the ‘human rights and fundamental freedoms’ which do constitute an obligation, however 
imperfect, binding upon the Members of the United Nations.” 333 

According to one scholar, among some states, the Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief is regarded “as 
nonnative in nature and part of customary international law.” 334 Although there is no 
monitoring mechanism for the Declaration, a Special Rapporteur oversees tasks that 
include, “examining incidents and governmental actions in all parts of the world which 
are inconsistent with the provisions of the 1981 Declaration and submitting on a yearly 
basis, reports on his activities regarding questions involving implementation of the 1981 
Declaration together with his conclusions and recommendations.” 

Similar issues of legal status are apparent in the Declaration on Minorities, which 
according to human rights lawyer Lam, “is not per se enforceable... [but]... initiates a 
normative, but not yet legal, change in the human rights domain.” 335 Lam concludes that 
the “The CERD (Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
to which the PRC acceded on December 29, 1981, but has yet to ratify) and the Human 
Rights Committee, then, remain the prime mechanism available to minority and 
indigenous persons who wish to legally assert human rights claims.” 336 

Domestic Law 

Freedom of religious belief is in theory permitted under the laws of the PRC. Although 
provisions protect religious believers from discrimination, the laws are clear that the 
Chinese state is the arbiter of permissible religious practice. Nevertheless, no definition is 
given as to what constitutes “normal religious activities.” This leaves Chinese citizens 
unsure as to what is legal in displaying their faith and vulnerable to swift changes in 
government policy as to the legality of their actions. 
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Article 36 of The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China states: 

Citizens of the People’s Republic of China enjoy freedom of religious belief. No 
state organ, public organization or individual may compel citizens to believe in, or 
not to believe in, any religion; nor may they discriminate against citizens who 
believe in, or do not believe in, any religion. The state protects normal religious 
activities. No one may make use of religion to engage in activities that disrupt 
public order, impair the health of citizens or interfere with the educational system 
of the state. Religious bodies and religious affairs are not subject to any foreign 
domination. 

Article 1 1 of the Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law (REAL) codifies the religious rights of 
ethnic minorities in the PRC and restates the supremacy of the Chinese state: 

Autonomous agencies in ethnic autonomous areas guarantee the freedom of 
religious belief to citizens of the various nationalities. 

No state organ, public organization or individual may compel citizens to believe 
in, or not to believe in, any religion, nor may they discriminate against citizens 
who believe in, or do not believe in, any religion. 

The state protects normal religious activities. No one may make use of religion to 
engage in activities that disrupt public order, impair the health of citizens or 
interfere with the educational system of the state. 

Religious bodies and religious affairs shall not be subject to any foreign 
domination. 

According to the Chinese government, the principle of non-discrimination against 
believers in religion is embedded in “Civil Law, Education Law, Labor Law, 
Compulsory Education Law, Electoral Law of the National People’s Congress and 
Local People’s Congress of the People’s Republic of China, Organic Law of 
Villagers Committees, and Advertisement Law.” 337 

Professor of Law at Beijing University, Zhang Qianfan, and Professor of Politics and 
Law at East China University, Zhu Yingping write of the Chinese Constitution’s 
limitations to protect religious freedom in China. Professors Zhang and Zhu argue 
that China’s domestic laws and regulations curb the efficacy of the provisions set out 
in the Constitution, “even those ‘normal’ and lawful religious activities are not 
effectively protected, given the absence of legal remedies for official violations of 
religious freedom; administrative litigations, for example, are rather strictly limited to 
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the scope of ‘legal interests’ — interests defined explicitly in laws, not including the 
Constitution.” 338 

Writing in The Monitor: Journal of International Affairs, scholar Kevin Newton 
illustrates how Article 36 of the Chinese Constitution specifically restricts, rather than 
protects, Uyghur religious freedom: 

Article 36 prohibits any religious observance that would ‘impair the health of 
citizens,’ a statement directed at the practice of fasting during Ramadan. Yet 
the most alarming clause in Article 36 for those who would desire to profess a 
religious faith pertains to ‘activities that disrupt public order.’ This often-cited 
clause has been used to implicate Muslims in Xinjiang for a variety of 
offenses, most notably not removing traditional clothing, especially the 
woman’s veil, while in public. While the debate rages around the world about 
the nature of veiling, the denial of education or employment effectively forces 
one to choose between religion and livelihood, effectively restricting the free 
practice of religion under Article 36 within the narrow guidelines set out by 
the state-appointed religious leaders. 339 

The provisions regarding religious freedom in the REAL are also subject to 
restrictions imposed by the Chinese state. Scholar Matthew Moneyhon calls the 
seeming openness embodied in the REAL a system of “give and take.” While the 
REAL offers a number of freedoms to ethnic minorities in autonomous regions, many 
of those freedoms are restricted by caveats that allow central authorities to have the 
final say in regional affairs — in essence the State remains in firm control of the lives 
of ethnic minorities at the same time as offering the veneer of autonomy. In his paper, 
Controlling Xinjiang: Autonomy on China ’s “New Frontier, ” he asserts, “Although 
the LRNA [REAL] is the most far-reaching legislation to date addressing the system 
of regional autonomy, autonomous areas are still subject to the ‘despotism and 
arbitrary wills of authorities and functionaries [of the central government].”’ 340 

Scholar Gardner Bovingdon adds that even if Uyghurs feel that their interests under 
REAL have not been adequately protected by local officials, the law does not offer 
any recourse of action. Quoting Chinese legal scholar Yu Xingzhong, Bovingdon 
writes, “The enforcement of this law... rests entirely on the conscience and awareness 
of the departments concerned. If a state organ fails to implement such a law, there is 
no legal basis to hold such an organ responsible and hence no remedy can be 
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sought.... Past experience has shown that the Regional Autonomy Law has rarely been 
cited to decide court cases .” 341 



Flag hangs in mosque interior © Anonymous 
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Recommendations 


For the Chinese government 

> Assure state bodies governing religion in the People’s Republic of China, 
especially the Islamic Association of China and the State Administration for 
Religious Affairs, include independent representatives from the Uyghur people. 

> Bring religious regulations into line with guarantees of religious freedom and 
non-state interference in public and private religious beliefs and practices, as 
contained in China’s international and domestic obligations. 

> Pennit independent international investigations into Chinese government 
allegations of violence attributed to Islamic extremism and terrorism. 

> Establish an independent judiciary free of political influence from Chinese 
Communist Party officials in order to conduct free and fair trials of alleged 
Islamic extremism and terrorism among Uyghurs. 

> Cease the conflation of peaceful and ordinary Islamic belief and practice with 
criminal acts and terrorism in order to justify crackdowns on the Uyghur people. 

> Clarify the body of regulations governing religion according to international 
human rights standards so as to give a transparent account of the permissible 
aspects of religious life in East Turkestan. 

> Pennit the education and development of an independent Islamic clergy free from 
state interference and refrain from intrusion into the content of sermons delivered 
by the Islamic clergy. 

> Allow Uyghurs to undertake Hajj and Umrah independently and drop all state 
imposed age and political restrictions on Uyghurs wishing to travel Mecca. 
Official tours should be made affordable to all Uyghurs. 

> Cease immediately the confiscation and denial of passports to Uyghurs. The 
procedures for Uyghurs should be the same as for any other individual applying 
for a passport in the People’s Republic of China and China should abide by its 
own 2007 Passport Law. 

> Desist from criminalizing the private religious education of Uyghur minors by 
religious schools and teachers. Religious education should be freely available to 
all Uyghurs children in accordance with normative human rights standards. 

> Release immediately all Uyghur prisoners jailed for conducting “illegal” religious 
activities that are deemed usual and ordinary by international standards. 

> Encourage an atmosphere of freedom of speech on religious affairs and the 
development of autonomous theological thinking in East Turkestan through the 
sanctioning of non-state run publications and printing presses. 

> Stop the harassment of Uyghurs who observe Ramadan, and permit all Uyghurs to 
openly express their faith during all religious holidays. 

> End restrictions on who can enter mosques. Everyone should be allowed to freely 
enter mosques in East Turkestan with no restrictions whatsoever in line with 
international human rights standards. 

> Remove all discriminatory state restrictions against “Islamic appearance” that 
forbid entrance to state facilities and access to state assistance. Private enterprises 
that forbid entrance to Uyghurs with “Islamic appearance” should be prosecuted 
according to anti-discrimination laws. 
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> Respect the sanctity of mosques and the physical spaces they occupy. Before 
imposing state action on Islamic physical structures, a full and fair consultation 
process should happen with clergy, worshippers and the local community. 

> Halt the harassment of Uyghur Christians and permit freedom of worship. The 
Chinese government should immediately free Alimjan Yimit to his family and 
investigate allegations of torture used on Mr. Yimit. 

> Sign and ratify the International Convention on the Elimination of All Fonns of 
Racial Discrimination. 

> Meet obligations as set out in Article 30 of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child and obligations protecting women from discriminatory policies in the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. 

> Realize Article 1 of the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief and Article 2 of the 
Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to National or Ethnic, Religious 
and Linguistic Minorities. 

> Invite United Nations Special Rapporteurs on Religion or Belief and on Minority 
Issues to assess the condition of religious freedom among Uyghurs in East 
Turkestan. 

> Abide by Article 1 1 of the Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law and Article 36 of the 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China. 

> Ratify the International Convention on Civil and Political Rights and implement 
the provisions contained in Articles 18 and 27 through domestic law. 

> Realize normative standards outlined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, including Article 18, that protect the right to religious freedom. 


For concerned governments 

> Raise the issue of religious freedom at bilateral human rights dialogues with the 
People’s Republic of China in such a way that does not devalue egregious human 
rights abuses in the face of “economic realities,” and call upon the Chinese 
government to ensure the genuine and meaningful consultation and participation 
of Uyghurs in religious affairs. 

> Question the People’s Republic of China on the repression of Uyghur religious 
rights at its forthcoming United Nations Universal Periodic Review in October 
2013. 

> Insist Chinese officials establish religious regulations that reflect international 
human rights standards ensuring Uyghurs enjoy the right to religious freedom. 

> Arrange high level visits by US and Canadian Ambassadors-at-Large for 
International Religious Freedom to East Turkestan to investigate religious 
repression of Uyghurs. 

> Open consulates in the East Turkestan regional capital of Urumchi that will 
pennit a closer monitoring of human rights conditions in the region. 

> Establish a “Special Coordinator for Uyghur Affairs” in national foreign 
ministries. 

> Enact legislation expressing concern about the condition of religious freedom in 
East Turkestan, specifically condemning violations of Uyghur religious rights in 
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the strongest tenns and asking the Chinese government to immediately stop all 
abuses. 

> Pass a “Uyghur Policy Act” that incorporates protection of Uyghur religious and 
cultural identity, as well as mandates investigation of violations of Uyghur’ s 
religious rights. 

> Urge Chinese counterparts in meetings to abide by agreed international 
obligations that protect Uyghur religious and cultural life from assimilation with 
Chinese culture. 


For the international community 

> Tighten monitoring mechanisms of the treaty bodies covering international human 
rights instruments in the United Nations system, especially in regard to the 
People’s Republic of China’s obligations to meet international standards on 
religious freedom. 

> The UN Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights should ask Chinese 
officials to report on what measures have been taken and what progress has been 
made on the concerns raised after the 1994 visit to China of the Special 
Rapporteur on Religion, especially concerns voiced over the religious rights of 
children under the age of 18. 

> The UN High Commissioner for Human Rights should publicly express concern 
over the condition of religious rights among Uyghurs in East Turkestan and urge 
China to review and refonn its body of regulations governing religious life in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

> Send observers, particularly the Special Rapporteurs on Religion or Belief and on 
Minority Issues, to East Turkestan with unfettered access to Uyghur communities 
to impartially oversee China’s compliance to its international obligations to 
protect religious freedom. 

> Ensure human rights standards and obligations regarding religion are fully met by 
the Chinese government before multilateral assistance and projects, through 
agencies such as the World Bank and Asian Development Bank, are approved. 

> Make clear to Chinese officials in meetings that loss of Uyghur religious and 
cultural identity is an affront to the principles of global diversity, and that such a 
loss is borne globally and not just in the People’s Republic of China. 
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Appendix: Photographs Depicting Religious Restrictions 


Image 1: Notice of Action taken against underage students in Ghulja Mosque 
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Chinese Communist Party 

Ghulja County Samiyuzi Township Committee Document 
Sa County Party Doc. (2012) No. 57 

Regarding the situation of the decision on the Lower 13 Village Bei Zhuang Mosque 
students who entered the mosque. 

All villages, stations, and schools: 

According to requirements of the comprehensive management affairs “double system,” 342 
our township must earnestly implement a system in which cadre leadership connect with 
mosques, on jummah (Friday, Islamic holy day) July 27, 2012, the township leaders’ 
small group on religious affairs management conducted a one-time, comprehensive 
inspection of all sites of religious activity in every village, and found in the inspection 
two students had entered the mosque to pray in Lower 13 Village Bei Zhuang Mosque. 

To strictly discipline and strictly implement the Party’s religious policy, the Township 
Party Committee researched and decided to deal with the matter as follows: 

1) Publicly criticize of Lower 13 Village Committee, Lower 13 Village Bei Zhuang 
Mosque, Lower 13 Village elementary school, and the township central school. 

2) Fine the township and village cadres, imam and mosque management personnel as 
follows: 

1 . Bei Zhuang Mosque imam Ma Fulin is fined 400 yuan; 

2. Bei Zhuang Mosque management officer Ma Mai De (Memet) is fined 400 yuan; 

3. Bei Zhuang Mosque’s township cadre Mu Er Zha Ti (Mirzat) is fined 200 yuan; 

4. The village religious association administrator Ma Hong Xu is fined 200 yuan; 

5. Bei Zhuang Mosque’s village cadre Yan Fu Gui was traveling, but did not properly 
arrange relevant work well, and will be criticized in an internal government document. 

Regarding all the problems with religious work which occurred in the township during 
the recent Ramadan period, hope that each village, team and school will be ashamed, and 
will attach a greater degree of importance to this work, strengthen management, and will 
firmly reject the above mentioned incidents from taking place. 

Chinese Communist Party Samuyuzi Township Committee 

August 8, 2012 


342 The “double system” refers to “the system by which minority leaders serve as contact person 
between mosques and religious affairs personnel, a unique characteristic of the XUAR religious 
affairs system, which strengthens legal religious management, and promotes religious and social 
stability. For more see: http://www.fzxj.cn/view.asp7idM 88454 
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Image 2: Online post front restaurant owner regarding Ramadan restrictions 
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Is Restaurants Not Opening During Ramadan Illegal? 

I am from Keriya, Hotan. My job is a cook. 

Soon the month of Ramadan approaches us, and in our hometown every level and bureau 
of government issues notices saying that during Ramadan it is necessary for anyone 
doing business in food and drink must conduct business as normal, of course this rule has 
been there for 8 or 9 years, they say. But the pressure has built, this issue was once done 
only in fonn, now something closer resembling seeking “truth from reality” has 
happened. The people of our land are a nearly entirely Muslim population. We are losing 
a number of things here. 

The first among them is our beliefs. 

The second is our free time. 

The third is trust between the people and the government. 

Regarding our beliefs we are Muslim believers. As Muslim people, we understand the 
great significance of knowing the sacredness of the month of Ramadan and of being busy 
with prayer to celebrate the month, we believe in this, and therefore we hope even more 
than during 1 1 month we can earn an income and support our living consumption, and 
this designated according to our beliefs. It is a pity that if during this month a restaurant 
closes for one day they will get a 500 to 5,000 RMB fine, have the right to do business 
revoked for up to 6 months, etc. several kinds of rules were announced and “commitment 
pledges” regarding it were signed. 

It is clear to all of us that in the restaurant industry ovens, decorations in the store, and 
other issues must be repaired once a year, and Ramadan has been a good opportunity for 
these issues, it is a shame that these opportunities have been lost. If repairs are necessary 
in a restaurant and they have not been handled before or after Ramadan, the penalties 
above will apply according to these rules. 

Most important about these orders is that it separates the people from the higher-ups, and 
the situation is such that people suspect the government is acting wrongly. Because the 
government media spreads this kind of regulation and also the regulation is completely 
implemented by government officials, people like us come to see it as a government 
issue. But when I did a bit of investigation, I even found that somewhere like Urumqi, 
where Muslims comprise a minority population, the political, cultural and economic 
center of our Autonomous Region, this kind of policy did not exist. According to what 
they said, they thought many tourists come to our hometown, in order not to 
inconvenience them restaurants remained open. What a funny thing to say! Based on my 
knowledge, no tourist or even high-level county government official has ever come in to 
try small restaurants like ours. If tourists come, with so many hotels to greet them, what 
chance do we have???? A hotel is an all-inclusive place with everything. Other than what 
they have, what need is there???? I hope that netizens will share their honest opinions. 

If possible, I hope this will be translated into Chinese and posted on the Weibo 
microblog. 
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Image 3: Sign from Hotan Prefecture Jinxing Trading Co., Ltd. 
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To weaken the religious environment, clean up the religious atmosphere, and protect the 
order of the bazaar, according to the requirements of the prefectural Party Committee 
Bureau, Municipal Party Committee and People’s Government: 1) Women wearing veils 
and long headscarves are strictly forbidden from entering the bazaar, grocery or any place 
of business. 2) For your own and others’ safety please cooperate and open your bag for 
inspection. 3) It is strictly forbidden to sell any religious clothing in the market. 4) It is 
strictly forbidden to sell illegal multimedia products in the market. 5) It is strictly 
forbidden not to sell merchandise because of wearing a veil or headscarf. 


Thank you for giving your cooperation with the work of the security officers! 
Hotan Limited Liability Company 


June 1 1, 2012 
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Image 4: Pledge 



Pledge 

1. I will firmly support the Communist Party leadership and abide by its rules and 
regulations 

2. I pledge never to allow illegal religious activities or illegal religious propaganda 
materials in my home 

3. I pledge never to allow my family members to wear a veil or to allow anyone 
veiled to enter my home 

4. If in daily life I find illegal religious activities or a veiled woman, I will report 
immediately to the authorities 

If I violate the four rules above, I agree that my living stipend will be suspended. 

August 16, 2012 
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Image 5: Poskam County Bus Announcement 


Announcement 

Passengers of all ethnicities: 

Based on relevant orders of the 
Poskam County Party Committee 
and Poskam County People's 
Government, passengers with 
long beards or wearing veils are 
prohibited from entering our 
station and boarding our buses. 

Special announcement. 

Poskam Passenger 
Transportation Station 
Sept 29, 2012 


Image 6: Sign Depicting Rules for Islamic dress 

Wear traditional clothing, be a 
civilized city resident! 

Wear traditional Uyghur clothing, 
do not imitate other Arab country’s 
styles (like long headscarves, veils, 
growing long beards), be a civilized 
city resident! 
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The Uyghur American Association (UAA) works to promote the preservation 
and flourishing of a rich, humanistic and diverse Uyghur culture, and to support 
the right of the Uyghur people to use peaceful, democratic means to determine 
their own political future in East Turkestan. 


□□□□ 

Uyghur Human Rights Project 


The UAA launched the UHRP in 2004 to promote improved human rights 
conditions for Uyghurs and other indigenous groups in East Turkestan, on the 
premise that the assurance of basic human rights will facilitate the realization of 
the community’s democratic aspirations. 

UHRP also works to raise the profile of the Uyghur people and the 
plight of all “minority” peoples in East Turkestan by: 

Researching, writing and publishing news stories and longer reports 
covering a broad range human rights issues involving civil and political 
rights, through to social cultural and economic rights; 

Preparing briefings - either written or in person - for journalists, 
academics, diplomats and politicians on the human rights situation 
faced by the Uyghur people and others in East Turkestan. 
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The Uyghur Human Rights Project 
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Washington, DC 20005 

Tel: (202) 478-1920; Fax: (202) 478-1910 
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